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THE SITUATION. 


T would be an idle and unprofitable occupation to speculate on an 
event which will be so soon removed from the domain of con- 
jecture. The next mail from America (which we are likely to receive 
on Monday next), will probably decide the question, the issue of 
which is so anxiously expected. It is not probable that the determi- 
nation of the course of the Washington Cabinet will await or depend 
upon the arrival of the English despatch. The matter will, before 
the departure of the next mail, have been under the full discussion 
of the American press and statesmen for nearly a fortnight, and the 
die will no doubt be cast for good or for evil, in a manner which 
will admit neither of modification nor recall. The sentence of the 
English Government has been pronounced with deliberation, and 
the mind of the English people has been made up with calmness, and 
now we can afford to await the result with fortitude and composure. 

While the matter was still under discussion we thought it right 
to oppose all possible obstacles to a hasty and inconsiderate conclu- 
sion. In entering upon a quarrel nothing is so necessary or so just 
as to endeavour to place the case of your adversary in the strongest 
light. The passionate and unrighteous man will always exaggerate 
his own wrong, and suppress the mitigating circumstances which tell 
on the other side. A just and magnanimous antagonist will endea- 
vour to state in the strongest and most plausible form everything 
which can be fairly alleged in favour of his foe. I f, after such a 
review, he finds his quarrel just he is thrice armed by the conscious- 
ness that he has omitted nothing which can be impartially alleged 
against his cause. And this is the strong position which we think 
that the public opinion of England is now entitled to assume. 

The dross which passion and ignorance have imported into this 
momentous topic has now been winnowed out by the blast of a full 
and fair public discussion. The unreal portion of the grievance has 
been filtered away, and we can now examine the residuum which an 
exact analysis has reduced to a precipitate. We pointed out last 
week, that in the fact of the search itself, if it had been properly 
pursued, there was nothing to complain of. This point is no longer 
disputed. There remains, then, the act of seizure, and the informal 
method of its execution. Upon these points we stated, without pre- 
tending to decide them, the doubts which existed, and the arguments 
which might be alleged on either side. The law officers of the Crown 
are understood to have rested their opinion mainly upon the impro- 
priety of the captain of the San Jacinto having constituted himself 
the judge in a case which could only rightly be determined by the 
legally constituted tribunal. In this they have no doubt decided 
wisely ; for there is an immense advantagé in taking a stand upon a 
ground which, however narrow, is still indisputable. 

From this view of the case, the consideration of what might have 
been the decision if the matter had been submitted to a proper tribu- 
nal becomes superfluous, and it is not understood that the law officers 
have actually pronounced upon that point. Nevertheless, it is useful 
‘e record that after the ample discussion which has taken place a pre- 
ponderance of opinicn seems to have pronounced against the justifica- 
tion, on which the American captain must have relied in a Prize Court. 
No authority or case has been cited which goes to the extent of 
showing that ambassadors from a belligerent power on their route to a 
neutral port may be seized on board a neutral vessel. Nor can it be 
said to have been shown that despatches on their way to a neutral desti- 





nation are confiscable in the same manner as they would be if addressed 
to a belligerent terminus. At the same time, in the face of the case of 
the Constantia Holbec (6 Robinson’s Rep. p. 461, note), where a Danish 
neutral ship was seized and condemned by Lord Stowell for carrying 
despatches from a French colony to the French Ambassador at the 
neutral city of Copenhagen, it would, perhaps, be too much to say 
that all despatches with a neutral address are necessarily innocent. 
And, indeed, it is obvious that this could not be so, for otherwise 
though a despatch could not be sent direct from Charleston to New 
Orleans, it could—if this doctrine were carried to its extreme length 
—perform the same journey if it only went through the colourable 
form of resting on its road on the neutral ground of Bermuda, 

All, therefore, that can be said on this head is, that a Prize Court, 
in deciding in favour of the legality of the capture of the Trent, 
would have carried the doctrine of belligerent rights to an extent 
which they have never yet actually reached, and to which, in the 
opinion of our best lawyers, they ought not to be stretched. On the 
other hand, in pronouncing such a judgment, the Court would not 
have actually violated any principle precisely laid down or acted in 
defiance of any case which has been positively decided. And in that 
position we may be well content to leave a speculative point, which 
has ceased to have any practical importance. 

American politicians and journalists are naturally very eager to 
discover some case in point, by which they may fix England with the 
responsibility of acts identical with that of which we now complain. 
Their entire failure to accomplish this end, is the greatest testimony 
to the weakness of their case. It is singular enough, that the great 
champions of neutral immunities should not be able to discover any 
justification for their own excesses in the whole history of a country, 
which has been compelled, in the very struggle for existence, to 
It would be 
comical enough, if the matter itself were not too tragical, to see 


assert to the uttermost the rights of belligerents. 


American statesmen becoming innovators in what they have always 
We say nothing of the Mew York 
Herald, which endeavours to find a justification for Captain Wilks 
in the case of the Leopard, for which the English Government made 


called “belligerent outrages.” 


honourable amends, and in which it conceded the same reparation 
which we now ask at the hands of the American Government. But 
it is useless to expect fairness or even decency in the columns of the 
New York Herald. 

But the case of Mr. George Sumner’s letter seems to us much 
Mr. George Sumner is brother of the 
well-known legislator, Charles Sumner, and is evidently, by the 


graver and more inexcusable. 


manner in which his authority is quoted, looked up to as a person 
entitled to give an opinion on this momentous question. His own 
people have a right to expect from him in this critical hour prudent 
counsels and sound information. Yet this is the man who comes 
forward with a falsified precedent to encourage and exasperate a miv- 
guided nation into a course which must precipitate their ruin. We 
can conceive no act the memory of which ought more to embitter exist- 
ence with an undying remorse than this of Mr. Sumner, who has 
done what in him lay, by this rash and ignorant opinion, to hurry his 
countrymen, who looked to him for counsel and guidance, into the 
desperate hazard of an unjustifiable war. In such a case ignorance 
is something more than a blunder, and negligence is little less 


crime. 
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It must be admitted to be ® very ingenious and astute a in a 
desperate case. It is like nothing so much as the h ofa skilful 


advocate for the defendant in a cause where there is absolutely no | 


defence. All that can be done is to endeavour to distract the atten- 
tion of the jury from the real question at issue by the introduction 
of miscellaneous topies to effect a diversion, which cannot save the 
verdict, but which, perhaps, may mitigate the damages. General 
Scott very skilfully evadesthe real gist of the question. He does not 
venture to affirm that his own countrymen are in the right, and 
he takes very good care not to admit that they ought to make repa- 
ration. He thinks if Mr. Seward does not persuade Lord Russell 
that America is in the right, Lord Russell may easily persuade 
Mr. Seward that America is in the wrong. This is a very cheerful 
and pleasant view of the case ; and as the first event is not likely to 
occur, the sooner the second is brought about the better for all 
parties. Nevertheless, the whole tone of his letter has at least this 
that is satisfactory in it. If he does not meet the case in the only 
manner which can pacifically settle it, he, at least, does not attempt 
to bluster and bully out of the difficulty, of whose gravity he is 
clearly abundantly conscious. Through the whole of this evasive 
performance an obvious disclination is shown to push matters to 
extremities with England. Whatever may be the case with the 
New York and Washington mob, General Scott, at least, is suffi- 
ciently well informed of the inequality of the struggle. If we could 
hope that the statesmen of America would think and act in the 
spirit of this letter, the prospect of a pacific solution of this question 
would not be altogether desperate. But, unfortunately, the Cabinet 
of Washington will deliberate in a very different atmosphere from 
that in which General Scott writes. The latter is under the whole- 
some influence of Parisian public opinion which is unanimously hostile 
to the cause which he has to sustain—the former will have to act under 
the coercion of a mob, whose passions and prejudices will neither 
submit to the restraints of reason and law, nor listen to the reason- 
ings of prudence and policy. 

England will have the satisfaction of feeling that she has done 
nothing either to seek or precipitate this quarrel. If America refuses 
to do justice to us, she will do it with her eyes open, and the conse- 
quences must be on her own head. We may take Heaven to witness 
that it is not any desire of selfish advantage for ourselves that has 
brought things to this terrible issue. If we regret—as we believe 
both the Government and the people of England do most sincerely 
regret—the necessity which is forced upon us, it is not from any 
doubt or fear as to the event. A war in which the advantage was 
so entirely and beyond all calculation on one side, has never yet been 
recorded in the pages of history. From the moment that hostilities 
commence, the American flag must inevitably disappear from the face 
of the seas. Her whole naval force does not amount to a dozen 
etlective steam vessels of war, and none of these are above the class 
of frigates. It is not an exaggeration to say, that for every Ameri- 
ean ship of war England can produce ten, and the superiority of 
ealibre and armament would probably double this proportion in our 
favour. The only weak point in our possessions is being already 
strengthened. Several regiments are now under orders to sail for 
Canada, and will probably embark in the course of the next week. 
It is expected that at this season, ships will be able to ascend the 
St. Lawrence to the Riviére de Loup, a distance within some ninety 
mies of Quebec, a point whence the troops will be conveyed by rail- 
rovd. Should, however, the access at this place be already blocked, 
they will be disembarked at St. Andrew’s, and by the railroad from 
that place to Woodsteck they will be conveyed to a point at which 
they will be distant only 120 miles from the railroad communications 
to Quebec. There need therefore be no apprehensions for the safety 
of Canada, which, besides the assistance we shall send, has an admi- 
rable militia quite adequate to her immediate defence. From the 
vantage ground of a just cause, with an overwhelming superiority 
of force, We may await with calmness and confidence a decision which 
cannot long be delayed. 








THE PROPOSED CONCORDAT. 


. dontts as to the stability of the Italian Ministry, which for 

somre time past seemed to be gathering force, have, in the few 
days preceding the opening of the Session, in a great measure been 
dissipated. And, as far as the small indications derivable from what 
has passed in the Chambers already go, they seem to point in the 
latter direction. It is probable that Rattazzi’s visit to Paris may 
have contributed an element of strength to the Ricasoli Cabinet in an 
unforeseen manner. A great deal was said about this visit ; and by 
the ditferent shades of the Red party it was sought to make political 
capital by insisting on the unconstitutional character of any commu- 
nication with a foreign Government otherwise than through the medium 
of the King’s responsible Ministers. It was believed by some, and 
pretended to be believed by others, who knew better, that an intrigue 
was on foot for the purpose of substituting the President of the 
Cuamber of Deputies for the present Prime Miniser, and that this 
was to be done at the bidding and for the contentmenv of the French 
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Emperor. The result of the diffusion of such a notion has, there 
be little doubt, helped to strengthen Ricasoli im his position, by gen. 

° > : . . e- 
rating an antagonism to the notion of a Minister imposed oy, th 
country by the will ofa foreign ruler. The fact is, however, that - 
incident itself was misunderstood—the constitutional “ tall-talk » ,; 
the Italian would-be constitutional purists nihil ad rem, and the prac 
tical result which followed from it was based on a mistake ; for y, 
have very good reason to believe that Rattazzi’s visit to Paris 7 
not only approved by, but concerted with, Ricasoli. Notwithstang 
ing all that has been said about divergences of opinion among the 
Ministerial majority in the Chamber, and predictions of a split fata] ;, 
the present Cabinet, we venture to predict that none such wil] take 
place during this Session. The difficulty of completing the Cabinet by 
finding a Minister of the Interior, has not yet been got over, tt no 
doubt will be overcome in a day or two. But we do not believe that 
there is, forthe present, any probability of Rattazzi entering the Cabinet, 
The main business of the session will consist of administrative and 
financial organization ; and the chief difficulty of it will probably be 
found in the incorrigible Irishism of the deputies from Souther 
Italy. One might fancy that these gentlemen had all been pupils of 
the great O’Connell himself, so closely do their parliamentary tactig 
resemble his (minus his tact and eloquence), so thoroughly Trish jg 
their untimely volubility, their unpatriotic selfishness, and their deter. 
mination to prevent others from getting on with the real work, whic 
they are incapable of doing any part of themselves. Already the 
Chamber has been reminded of their perverse talent for putting a 
spoke in the wheel of necessary business, and has received notice 
that they do not intend to abandon the system, which consumed the 
precious hours, and injured the yet more precious reputation of the 
Italian Parliament im the last session. Let what will be before the 
House, and let the urgency be what it may, some voluble gentlemap 
from the other side of the Tronto is sure to jump up and insist op 
“the Neapolitan question “being first gone into. The “ wrongs of 
Naples” are becoming an exact parallel to the immortal “ wrongs of 
Treland,” and Naples is another “gem of the sea” likely to bes 
troublesome to its owner as our own “ Emerald” to ourselves. Our 
House of Commons, however, sick as they might be of continually 
having “the Irish members” dinned in their ears, never dreamt of 
insisting on the abolition of the phrase, as the Italian Chamber very 
amusingly did on the first day of the session ; when a gentleman 
who, while insisting that the affairs of Naples should have precedence 
of all other business, spoke of “the Neapolitan deputation,” was 
assailed by a storm of cries from all parts of the House, “ There is no 
Neapolitan deputation!” “There are neither Neapolitans, nor 
Lombards, nor Tuseans here ; there are only Italians!” 

The most interesting incident, however, of the session has been the 
presentation, by the Prime Minister, of the documents respecting 
the attempted negotiation with Rome. These consist of a memorial 
addressed to the Pontiff by Ricasoli, bearing date the 2nd of Sep- 
tember ; a despatch, addressed under the same date to Cardinal 
Antonelli, containing the terms of the proposed arrangement offered 
by the King’s Government for the Pope’s acceptance as the base of 
permanent accord and conciliation between the Italian kingdom and 
the Church ; and a despatch of the same date, in which Ricasol 
sends the details of the proposed terms to Signor Nigra, the Italia 
ambassador at Paris, to be laid before the Emperor, with the request 
that he would hand them to the Pope, and become the mediator 
between the parties. Of course the second of these documents—the 
terms, the particulars of the price Italy is disposed to pay for the 
cession to her of her capital—is what is mainly interesting. 

And we will say at once that we have read these proposed terms 
with astonishment and proportionate disappointment. We hold it to 
be infinitely better for all the most vital interests of the kingdoms 
future existence and progress, that Italy should wait for her cap 
ten, ay, or twenty years longer, grievous as is the mischief occasioned 
in a hundred ways by the want of it, than that the conditions /hete 
set forth should be accepted and acted on. And if it should even 
tually turn out that the Emperor’s refusal to submit them to the 
Pope should be the means of keeping the question open till it shall 
be hereafter settled on some more satisfactory basis, we shall thiak 
that after all, Napoleon has, whether intentionally or not, rendered 
signal and invaluable service to the cause of Italian independence and 
civilization. The conditions are twelve in number ; and the interest 
and importance of the matters to which they refer are such that ¥° 
are sure our readers would wish to see them tm extenso. 


‘1. The Supreme Pontiff is to preserve the dignity, inviolability, and all . 
other prerogatives of sovereignty, and, furthermore, the precedence with + 
to the king and other sovereigns, according to usage. The cardinals of Hol 
Mother Church are to retain the title of Princes, and the incomes at 
thereto. : 

2. The King’s government pledges itself to place no obstacle upon any se 
to the acts which the Supreme Pontiff may do by divine right as bead of 
Church, and by-Canon law as Patriarch of the West and Primate of Italy. at 

3. The King’s government recognizes the Supreme Pontiff’s right # * 
puncios abroad, and pledges itself to protect them as long as they shall be 
its dominions. — 

4. The Supreme Pontiff shall hold free communication with the bishops ie 
with the faithful without any supervision (ingerenza) of the government. 
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ally have the power of calling together ecclesiastical councils and synods 

ne Samet and in the places which he shall deem fitting. ;, 
* The bishops in their dioceses and the parish priests in their parishes shall 
be independent of all government supervision in the exercise of their ministry. 

_ They shall, however, remain subject to common law in matters of crime 

gnishable by the laws of the kingdom. 

P 7, His Majesty renounces all patronage of ecclesiastical benefices. 

§. The Italian government renounces all supervision over the appointment of 
ary Italian government undertakes to furnish the Holy See with a fixed 
and inalienable dotation, to such amount as shall be agreed upon. 

10, In order that all the Catholic powers and nations may take part in the 
support of the Holy See, the King’s government shall open negotiations with the 
said powers for the determining the proportion in which each of them shall take 

rt in the above-mentioned dotation. 

PL. These negotiations shall have the further object of obtaining guarantees for 
all that has been settled in the preceding articles. 

12. On these conditions the Supreme Pontiff shall come to an agreement 
with the King’s government by means of commissioners delegated for that 


urpose. 

y We have no hesitation in calling the above bases of a Concordat 
between the Papacy and a constitutionally governed State perfectly 
monstrous, and we think that few Englishmen who have studied the 
history of the relationship between our own State and Church, and 
the difliculties we have had, and to a certain degree still have to 
contend with, arising out of those relationships, will hesitate to 
stigmatize them by the same term. That the Pope and his cardinals 
should not precipitately hasten to take the Prime Minister at his 
word, and agree to his proposals, is in truth an astounding proof 
of the degree to which those priests prefer a shred of kingship to any 
amount of purely ecclesiastical power and influence. Well may a 
writer in the Nazione of Florence say,—‘*‘ We have seen the Con- 
cordats made between the Holy See and Austria, France, Tuscany, 
and other States of Europe, but no one of them gave the Pope that 
which the Italian Government now offers.” The writer, who is a 
strong supporter of Government, and as such of course approves of 
the terms thus offered, goes on to point out how they give up what 
the Chureh never even claimed as its right, and what no otber 
Government ever dreamed of relinquishing ; and then exclaims, ‘ No 
matter, Italy chooses to make manifest that her intention, as far as 
lies with her, is to give the fullest possible effect to the stupendous 
programme of a free Church in a free State.” Little indeed do those 
who thus write know of the necessities of a “free State,” and of the 
thousand points in which its action would come into collision with 


the powers of a Church endowed with such an imperium i imperio. | 


There is, indeed, one explanation of the unwillingness of Rome to 
close the bargain thus offered, which may perhaps be, after all, 
the real one. She may perceive, what indeed is certain enough, 
that the terms of the bargain would not be adhered to for many 
generations, Mankind will not permit itself to be fettered by past 
generations. Men have constantly attempted to legislate for their 
posterity. But neither individuals nor nations will any longer 
submit to such pretensions. If such a Concordat were made, it is 
impossible to suppose that when Italy shall find herself strong 
at home and respected abroad, and when she shall have felt the 
little-foreseen consequences of the act she is doing, an Italian House 
of Commons will consider irrevocably binding the terms of a contract 
extorted from the weakness and the ignorance of her nonage. The 
eleventh article is by far the most objectionable of all. And there is 
great ground for anticipating that this most perilous and improvident 
concession to foreign powers of a right to meddle with the internal 
administration of the Italian government, to inquire into the forma- 
tion of ler budget, and to override the power of her Parliament (for, 
ifrightly considered, the “ guarantees” to be given by Catholic 
Europe imply all this, and more), will lead to a lamentable amount of 
contusion, dispute, and perhaps war hereafter. But Rome would be 
less far-seeing and prudent than she has usually been in mundcne 
matters, if she were to trust very implicitly to the proposed guarantees 
for the permanence of her acquisitions. It is wholly out of the ques- 
tion that a parliamentarily-governed country, of the rank and power 
Which Italy is, in all human probability, destined to attain in the 
course of another generation, should submit to the imperium in imperio 
Proposed to be conferred upon the Church, and still more impossible 
to contemplate its enduring the humiliating and intolerable super- 
Mn. n and control which the “ guarantees” in question involve. 
A) iat would an English House of Commons feel at the proposal, that 
a income of the Archbishop of Canterbury (to take only one, and 
“at one of the least intolerable of the points to be cared for b 
foreign Powers) should be guaranteed by Prussia and Holland ? 
And let every Englishman, according to his sense of the monstrosity 
© such an idea, estimate the unaccountable weakness of a Govern- 
ment which can contemplate creating such a position for itself. 

We suppose that the Italian Government, in proposing these terms 
to the Papal Court, means it to be understood that the proposal is 
made subject to the approbation of Parliament. And we hardly 
men that any ministry, however strong its position in the House, 
aie a a bill embodying such provisions. It is true that the 
: . _ of the Italian Chambers are quite as eager as the Minister 
their get to Rome, and may be equally improvident and rash in 
‘ir readiness to bid any price for the immediate attainment of their 





object. But at least these terrible conditions will have to undergo 
debate, in case there should be any real question of carrying such a 
Concordat into execution ; and it is to be hoped that the eyes of a 
majority of the House may be opened to see them in their veritable 
character, and in connection with their inevitable consequences. 





AMERICAN RULERS AND THE POPULACE. 


E fear that, with those who hope and even believe that a rup- 
ture with the Federal Government may yet be avoided, the 
“‘ wish is father to the thought.” In spite of General Scott’s letter, 
such an anticipation is sadly discouraged by the general tenor of the 
latest news from America, which confirms the idea that the disposi- 
tion to affront and bully Great Britain, always too predominant 
among the politicians of the States, whether as a matter of feeling or 
of calculation, is more rampant than usual at the present moment. 
And there are grave reasons for believing that, even if Captain Wilks 
was not acting under express orders from his Government, there 
would have been no reluctance to issue such orders had it been 
known how to convey them. In the first place, the intention of the 
Commissioners to proceed to Europe has been long known to the 
Federal Government ; the desire to intercept them was eager ; the 
probability that they would go by way of Havannah was ebvious, 
and was, indeed, almost a certainty. 

In the second place, there is some reason to suspect that the Federal 
ship of war, the James Algev, lately in Southampton waters, came 
there on precisely the same errand. It was imagined that the Com- 
missioners were or would be on board the Royal Mail steamer Seine, 
the predecessor of the La Plata. Fortunately they were not. Fertu- 
nately, also, the Seine passed the James Alger unseen, and arrived 
safely at Southampton ; otherwise she would have been boarded and 
searched in sight of our own shores, with the intention of committing 
the very outrage which was afterwards consummated on board the 
Trent. Our Government were aware of the design, and a powerful 
steam frigate was directed to follow, and watch the American cruiser. 

“But,” many people argue, “the Americans must be either pro- 
foundly ignorant or utterly mad, to provoke a war with a first-rate 
power like Great Britain, when they have a confliet on hand at home 
which seems likely to strain and baffle all their efforts and all their 
resources.” Very true ; but few of us have any adequate conception 
how entirely uninformed, as well as misinformed, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Americans are in everything that relates to the absolute 
and the relative strength and fecling of foreigu countries, and especially 
of England. They have been studiously kept in the dark. Atschool, 
almost the only history, geography, and politics they learn are those 
of their own land. Everything relating to the power of America 
is magnified into absurdity. Everything relating to the power of 
America’s rivals is falsified in the same proportion. They are taught 
the successful struggle which their country waged with Great Britain; 
but they are not taught the wonderful and triumphant wars which 
Great Britain has waged in every other quarter of the world. 

When from school they pass into the world, their own newspapers 
and their own books cook the truth to suit their palates, and per- 
petually paint and adulate them as not only the greatest, but the 
only really great, nation of the universe. They are told, too, and 
with truth, that their rulers are constantly insulting and encroaching 
upon other nations, and especially on England; and that other 
nations, and especially England, generally shrug their shoulders, aud 
submit to the insult and the wrong. They are couscious that anly 
weakness would make them submit to anything. They conclude, 
therefore, that only weakness dictates the endurance of others, They 
see and learn only what is told them by their own orators and their 
own journalists. Hence—as was said of a writer who, in inaccuracy 
and bombast, is very American—“ their ignorance is not only exten- 
sive and profound, but curiously minute and exact.” They know 
something, and that incorrectly, of the resources aud power of tthe 
Union, but they know literally nothing of the power and resources 
of Great Britain. 

Their boasts in reference to us are by no means mere bluster. The 
vast majority really and seriously believe that we are no match for 
them either by sea or land; that we could not stand against them 
for a single campaign ; that “they will knock us into the corner of a 
cocked hat.” . Hence they are always ready and eager for a quarrel. 
It is very true that the statesmen and naval men and some of -the 
senators of America know better; but the mass, the voters, the 
electioneering agents, the cultivators, the stump orators, the back- 
woodsmen, believe all this; and it is these men who govern, who 
elect the Congress, who command the press, who dictate to the Go- 
vernment ; and who, therefore, really determine and guide the political 
action of the State. The writers pander to their ignorance and fan 
the flame of their passions, and the Irish immigrants swell the ery 
and foment the marvellous delusion. 

The Americans, too, are just now as mad as they are ignorant. 
They appear, from their behaviour on several occasions, to have lost 
sight of—or deliberately to disregard and trample under foot—all 
the claims of prudence, decency, and justice, what is due to the rights 
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of others, what is important for their own interests. Jndividually 
shrewd and cool, they are terribly excitable i masses. They have 


never been accustomed to bow to the commands or the restraints of 
Of all 
clearness and precision, should have invented for themselves a 


law, unless when on their side, or enforced by superior power. 
civilized people in the world, they are the most wi/ful—the most 
prompt and vehement in acting just as they wil/. Indeed, in this, as 
in some other points, they have much of the savage in them. 
viduals resent any insult or mischief to themselves at once with the 
bowie-knife or the revolver. Crowds do the same by Lynch law. 
Their will is law. They have long acted as if it were so. They have 
really got to believe that it is so. Men trained to that command of 
their own passions and that consideration for others, which are 
essential to the peace and comfort of society, would never have so 
suddenly, so unconsciously, so naively (we may say), jumped to all 
the wildest proceedings of uncontrollable autocracy and desperation. 
The Federal authorities—and we believe the Confederates to a great 
extent also, though we are more in the dark as to their conduct— 
appear to act in everything exactly as their purpose and temper prompt 
them, and as if there was no such thing as law, usage, or popular 
principles, or other people’s rights in existence. On both sides the 
exasperation has reached a pitch at which everything seems permis- 
sible and jirobable. The President refuses to obey the Chief Justice's 
writ of habeas corpus. He does not proclaim martial law, but he 
acts as if martial law had of itself superseded all other. General Dix 
imprisons half the Maryland legislature, and, at the election, directs 
his soldiers to prevent all voters but “loyal” ones from coming to 
the poll. . Colonel Cochrane—in the presence and with the tacit 
sanction, if not the loud approval, of the Secretary for War—avows 
the intention of arming the negroes, and exciting a servile war ; not 
only without a thought of the horrors that may be expected to ensue, 
but entirely ignoring the fact that neither the Congress nor the 
Cabinet has arrived at any such terrible resolve, and that five-sixths 
of the most energetic Unionists are as vehement anti-abolitionists as 
the slaveholders themselves. Both parties speak, and seem really to 
feel, as if their antagonists were wretches, to be exterminated like 
vermin or mad dogs, and begin to speak of neither giving nor taking 
quarter. 

Considering, therefore, the strange ignorance and the fiercely exas- 
perated passions of the American people, there is great reason to doubt 
whether they would hesitate for a moment to rush into a war with 
England. It would be madness—but they do not see it. It would be 
their ruin—but they cannot believe it. Their rulers, of course,—Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Cameron,—must be well aware of the 
peril and responsibility of such a step, but nothing we have ever seen 
or heard of American statesmen warrants the hope that they will 
have the courage to face the popular feeling, to avow that the bounds 
of international law have been outstepped, and to make manly and 
instant reparation ; still less that they will venture plainly to say, “We 
dare not quarrel with England at present—she is too strong for us, 
and we have enough upon our hands.” We must never forget that 
in Europe we have to ask only, “ What will statesmen think?” In 
America we have to ask, “What will the mob think?” In the 
United States the mass, the majority, rule and dictate—not the 
sagacious, or the cool-headed, or the right-minded. And of the 
majority, those who are not bewildered by ignorance or mad with 
rage are reaping a golden harvest out of the confusion, corruption, 
and extravagant expenditure inseparable from a gigantic war. 

We do not agree with those ingenious politicians who ascribe 
Machiavellian foresight and a Machiavellian scheme to Mr. Seward 
and his colleagues ; who fancy that these gentlemen, aware that the 
prospect of subduing the South and restoring the Union has become 
desperate, hope to cover their defeat under the cloud of a war with 
England, which may at once serve as an excuse for abandoning a 
futile attempt, and turn the popular frenzy into a more profitable 
channel. No doubt, if compelled to relinquish their hopes of con- 
quering the Confederates, they will be only too glad to attribute their 
failure to our interference instead of to their own incapacity ; but we 
feel sure that the desire of restoring the Union by an utter subjuga- 
tion of the South is one too generally and too passionately entertained 
by nearly all the Federalists to be lightly or willingly abandoned. 
And this conviction is the only consideration which gives us even the 
faintest hope that the Northern States may be willing, by a timely 
reparation, to avoid a war which would lead to an immediate recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy, and would seal for ever the dis- 
ruption and humiliation of the Great Republic. 











FRENCH FINANCE. 

HE interest of the American question has so entirely absorbed all 
other topics that the changes announced in France for the 

2nd of December have passed almost unnoticed. The condition 
of French finance, however, is a matter which too deeply interests the 
peace of Europe not to deserve attention even in the most exciting 
times. The document, called an Haposé des Motifs, presented to the 
Senate as a sort of preface to the Senatus Consultum, altering the 
Constitution with respect to the voting of the Budget, is a specimen 


Indi- | 





| Cochin China affair and the Syrian expedition as extraore 


—._ 
—=: 


of that pompous and obscure verbiage in which the official Scribes 


of the Empire delight. Nothing is more surprising than that 


a people who are possessed of a language which affords, proby}j 
the most perfect vehicle for the expression of ideas with logics 


official jargon which, from its inflation and obscurity, is all but unjp. 
telligible. The Emperor himself is lamentably addicted to phras,, 
and his satellites out-Herod Herod in their imitation of a pernicioy, 
example. 

Of the three substantial changes which the recent alterations of ¢},, 
Constitution have introduced, the first is the voting of the Budget by 
sections or chapters instead of by departments or ministries. Ty, 
object of this change is no doubt a very desirable one. It jg jp. 
tended to afford some check by discussion and publicity to the robbery 
which is carried on under the impenetrable mystery of department;) 
expenses. Hitherto the control of the Chamber has been absolutely 
nil. It was impossible of course to reject the vote proposed for the 
whole of a necessary department of the public service. And as the 
vote was proposed in gross, it was equally impossible to scrutinize the 
propriety or amend the constitution of the elements of which it was 
composed. The remedy, however, which is now to be applied, goes barely 
half way to cure the evil. Even now the Budget is not to be pre. 
sented in detail as in England, and the chapters and sections, which of 
course will embrace an enormous quantity of undistinguished items 
will be subject to just the same frauds and malversations which took 
place when the vote was taken in gross for the whole department, 
According to the old legal maxim, dolosus versatur in generalibus, ang 
no doubt the sort of gentlemen who conduct the affairs of the Empire 
have their reasons for wishing to have the public accounts kept in, 
form which can be pleasantly “cooked.” It is probably owing to their 
strenuous resistance that the reform which has been proposed falls 
lamentably short of that which would alone be really efficient. It js 
necessary that they should have some safe margin for systematic 
plunder, and that margin they hope to find in the generality of the 
chapters of the Budget which are not to be submitted to the investi. 
gation of the Chamber. Like the unjust steward, these gentlemen 
are no doubt wise in their generation, and their calculation is one 
admirably adapted to serve their ends. Whether their master or his 
people are likely equally to benefit by the arrangement is a very 
different question. 

The second remedy for the atrophy which afflicts the public puns, 
is the introduction, or rather restitution, of the system of virements-- 
i.e. of transfers of the sums voted from one fund to another. This is 
intended as a substitute, in some measure, for the supplementary 
credits, which are to be abolished. In the case of an unforeseen con- 
tingency or sudden emergency, there is to be a power of meeting iu- 
mediate wants by applying the sum voted for one object to another 
want which may be more instantly pressing. This, no doubt, is a les 
objectionable system than the facile method of obtaining money by 
the mere decree of a supplementary credit. Still it cannot be denied 
that it is in itself a most dangerous power in unscrupulous hands 
When the money has once been diverted it can never be recovered 
The next Budget must provide for the arrears of Peter, who has beet 
robbed to pay Paul. And we imagine that in the present constitution 
of the public bodies in France, the necessity of obtaining a sort 0 
“bill of indemnity” will be no great check on reckless extravagance. 
However, as these virements or transfers are not to take place betwee 
the several departments reciprocally, but are to be confined to tle 
several chapters within the same department, the limits of abuse at 
somewhat stricter than had been at first anticipated. 

The third and last alteration is no doubt the pith of the whol 
scheme. The surrender of the power to issue supplementary cre‘it 
on his own mere fiat is the striking and instructive confession of tl 
wielder of absolute power that he is unfit for the task which he * 
daringly usurped. Louis Napoleon has found out that the atten! 
to ape the part of Providence in the government of human affair * 
a performance which redounds neither to the advantage of the pat™ 
nor the clients. When fallibility affects the attitude and prev 
gatives of Omniscience, the result is and can only be the ruin of & 
presumptuous pretender and those who are unfortunate enoug! © 
depend upon him. For the last ten years Louis Napoleon has be 
playing a part in Europe very much like the man in the clas 
dictionary who thought he was Jupiter, and imitated the thunder Y 
clattering his chariot over a bridge of brass. But at the end 0! th 
first decade of the Empire he would find it a little difficult to ans” 
the question addressed to him in the Duc d’Aumale’s pam) a 
“ Qu’avez vous fait de la France ?” ad 

The concluding paragraphs of the Haposé des Motifs conta ™ 
admission that the deficit of 1860 and 1861 amounts at least on 
hundred millions, and it is significantly added that it is mmpo*™ 
yet accurately to ascertain the whole amount. The important |?" 
of this admission consists in the fact that this deficit is not due 
any way to the expenses of great wars, like those in the Crime") 
Italy. It arises out of the normal and ordinary state of recelp®*. 


expenditure of France. It is true that the report — “4 5 
inary © 
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expensive items. But, in truth, to have a finger in half a dozen | the Northern States, It is not worth our while to bandy words with 
‘es at once is one of the most indispensable and ordinary luxuries | an opponent, or with one who defies us to become an opponent, when 

we have measured his strength, and know that our own is im- 


i France. If she is not making expeditions to one place she will 
make them to another, and no Government can long subsist which 
does not gratify the people by the idea that they are exercising 
French influence in fifty places where they have no earthly concern. 
The French people may like this, and the French Government 
may think it wise to indulge them in this taste. But it is just 
as well that both parties should know that it cannot be done for 
nothing. And it is no slight advantage to the cause of European 
e that the French tax-payer should be reminded in this 
ublic and practical manner that he cannot have the pleasure of 
making all Europe dance, without, at the same time, being at the 
expense of paying the piper. The Stécle states (we have no doubt 
accurately) that the interest on the French debt is now six hundred 
millions of francs, or twenty-four millions of pounds sterling. If so, 
the burthen of the debt of France is very nearly equal to that of 
Great Britain. And when we remember that, in 1815, the balance- 
sheet of France was nearly clear of debt, we may obtain a measure of 
the difference between the policy of the two countries and its financial 
results. Our debt is less now than it was at the conclusion of the 
war. France which, in 1815, had next to no debt at all, has con- 
tracted, in forty-five years of peace, obligations the burthen of which 
is equal to that which we have inherited as the result of the tre- 
mendous struggles of a whole century of incessant war. This is the price 
which France has been content to pay for what is called ‘ French in- 
fluence.” If we wished her ill, which we do not, we could desire 
nothing better than that by a perpetual system of uncalled-for and 
unprofitable interference in other people’s concerns she should con- 
summate a course which can only end in national ruin. 

We must still wait some time for the mot d'entgme of French 
finance. The proceedings in the Senate are nothing more than a plan 
for providing new ledgers and prescribing a new form of book-keeping. 
But no improved system of accounts can alter the real state of the 
balance. The Senate is little more than an assembly of imperial 
footmen, with finer names and smarter clothes than those who wait 
at the Tuilleries. But their offices are not much less menial, and 
their allegiance is just as safe and just as disinterested. The real 
tug of war will come when the state of affairs has to be discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly. The majority, of course, has been 
“made safe,” but still there are to be found in that body some men 
who have both the courage and the capacity to probe matters to the 
bottom. The Emperor cannot even now make up his mind to concede 
the necessary and elementary right of the legislative body to amend 
the Budget. 

To that, however, we doubt not he will be driven at last. In the 
meanwhile, the power of discussion and publicity is great. When 
M. Fould submits his new Budget to the legislative body we shall 
at last learn the extent and the sincerity of the Imperial repentance. 
We shall see whether he has the courage to reduce an expenditure 
which he cannot afford, or to augment taxes without which he cannot 
meet his liabilities. Till we know this, we cannot pronounce whether 
the recent Senatus Consultum is a reality or a sham—whether it is 
intended to be the prelude of an effectual reform, or whether it is 
only another “ hocus-pocus ” to delude the nation. 








THE NAVAL RESERVE AND THE BRITISH FLEET. 


i. E probability of hostilities being entered into between this 
country and the Northern States of America will serve to make 
us thoroughly acquainted with our strength. The enormous expen- 
diture we have incurred of late years for the purpose of increasing our 
armaments has not been tolerated without many a murmur, and it is 
only right that we should begin to see some return for our money. 
Very few unofficial people were aware what immense additions had 
been made to our naval forces. The taxes are paid, and from time to 
time a llewspaper paragraph records the launch of a new man-of-war, 
or the conversion of an old one into an iron-plated vessel, or the 
— removal of the ordinary guns and the introduction of the 
Armstrong ordnance ; but it is only when we come to take an inven- 
The = our possessions that we are able to estimate their full value. 
*eadhartteagrcior: is at the present moment anticipating the wishes of 
edie a ees the fleet into a state of the most complete 
belaeedoce ; “ § which have been long inactive are being put into 
over and - a large numbers of men are engaged at the dockyards 
ine theiy x sh the usual complement. Naval officers are volunteer- 
vient . ry ices with eagerness, and the “din of preparation ” is 
that theac® end oreny direction. While indulging an earnest hope 
bien Sa eee will prove entirely needless, it is still very satis- 
powerful pve t weg r can assume mat a determined, but a most | 
man cay and that we are a ale to cover the seas at any | 
for A AP 1 a fleet against which it would be impossible | 
aw tes “ae to contend successfully. Ww e do not invite 
reel os ue prepared for it. There is a quiet dignity and a con- 
centres , power in the operations of our own Government that | 
ast most fay ourably with the blusterings and rhodomontade of | 











measurably greater. The English Ministry has sent off a despatch 
in which it has done its best to preserve peace—the works going on 
at our dockyards, and the list of vessels fit for immediate service, 
form its best answer to the Bennett gang, and their threats of exter- 
minating the British should any demand be made for reparation. We 
shall know very well how to deal with our adversaries whenever and 
wherever they present themselves ; and if we take into consideration 
the incomparable appliances for warfare lately introduced, it must be 
admitted that England never occupied so formidable a position as she 
does at the present moment. 

Not the least trustworthy and important sources of our strength 
consist in the reserve fleet and the reserve force with which the ships 
can be manned at a very short notice. We have no fewer than fifty-five 
first-class vessels in reserve, mounting in the aggregate 1,378 guns; and 
by a happy stroke of policy an adequate number of “ A.B.’s,” or able 
seamen, are constantly at the command ofthe Admiralty. Not many 
years ago it was found almost impossible to man the fleet when 
the nation became involved in war. Pressgangs were let loose, 
licensed to commit the most disgraceful outrages in all our principal 
ports ; the merchant service was crippled; and at last the navy 
was clogged with inexperienced and incompetent men and boys 
who could not even walk the decks steadily, and who had 
probably never seen a ship’s cable until they found themselves 
engaged in a compulsory service. Still more recently the expedient 
of offering “bounty money” was resorted to, and Sir Charles 
Napier’s fruitless efforts to induce proficient seamen to join the Baltic 
fleet must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. Difficulties of 
this kind will never perplex future English admirals. By the 
adoption of a very simple and equitable plan, a reserve of about 
nine thousand first-rate seamen is already at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, and that these men are quite ready and willing to fulfil 
their share of the contract is proved by the enthusiastic offers of their 
services made during the past few days. They have entered the royal 
service upon .a very simple principle—they receive a “ retaining fee,” 
small in amount, but sufficient to induce them to undertake to assist 
in manning the fleet whenever a pressing necessity should arise. 
Any able seaman, under thirty-five years of age, is competent to 
enrol himself in the reserve, and if he be accepted, he is paid 
£6 a year, quarterly, is entitled to a pension of £12 a year 
when too old for service, and is eligible also for admission into 
the Coast-guard or Greenwich Hospital. The men are required 
to attend drill for twenty-eight days in every year, but during this time 
they receive a guinea a week. Notwithstanding the tempting nature 
of these proposals it was a long while before the reserve force was 
fairly organized. Newspapers published in seaport towns were 
requested to encourage seamen to enrol themselves, and public meet- 
ings were held with a similar purpose in view. But the tars had a 
vague notion that in any transaction with the Government they were 
pretty sure to be egregiously duped, and even sailors sometimes 
resent attempts to victimise them. In this instance, however, the 
Admiralty acted with perfect good faith ; the men perceived this in 
course of time, and now we are informed that between two and three 
hundred join every week. The men will not be called out unless 
there is very urgent need of them, but the very existence of such a 
force must tend to increase our sense of security, while it annihilates the: 
system which in former years has been productive of so many evil results. 

The American fleet seems almost insignificant when compared with 
our own, although the Admiralty will do well to pay heed to the 
warning given by one of our contemporaries, and be prepared for the 
irregular and detached method of fighting pursued by the American 
naval commanders during our last struggle with them. There is 
certainly nothing to give rise to apprehension in the list of the Federal 
navy. The Northern States may very fairly state that they possess 
the most lumbering and crazy craft in the world, some of their 
“ships of war” being built in 1797, others in 1818,—one begun 
in 1815, and three laid down in 1818, are still “on the stocks.” 
The Americans have, in fact, been content to neglect their ships of 
the line, and to place their dependance on frigates and steam sloops, 
The San Jacinto, carrying thirteen guns, is an average specimen of 
the latter class of vessels. Our own Government has also taken care 
to have numerous fine frigates in readiness, and it must be remembered 
that we shall have the advantage of all the gun boats built or 
partially prepared during the Crimean war. The only conclusion to 
which any one can arrive after analysing the list of our vessels of 
war is that we are more than a match for the naval force of any 
single power that may be brought against us. Nor is it at all probable 
that the exertions of the authorities will be relaxed—the latest news 
from the dockyards informs us that vessels are being completed and 


| fitted up with the utmost expedition, and that “night work has 


been resumed ” in several of the leading departments. This time, at 


| least, should war unhappily break out, England will be found ready, 


and her opponents will meet in her an antagonist even more power- 
ful than she has been at any former period of her history. 
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WHAT CANADA WILL DO. 


F the Federal authorities of America are so rash and wicked as 
to compel the British Government to declare war for the 
vindication of the insulted honour of this eountry, what part will be | 
taken by the people of Canada? The answer is easy. The Cana- 
dians will resist to the last extremity any and every pretension on 
the part of the Government of Washington to invade or oecupy their 
territory. ‘The Canadians have no sympathy with the people of the 
ex-United States, and have long had occasion to congratulate them- 
selves on the enjoyment of a greater and better founded liberty, 
than was ever possessed either by the North or the South. They | 


have no political, social, or commercial grievances to be redressed. | 


They are entirely free to govern themselves as they please. They 
can turn out an unpopular Ministry at a day’s notice, a feat which, 
in Washington, it takes fowr years to accomplish ; and if they 
be not wholly independent of the mother country, it is only because 
they themselves desire to maintain a connection that, for all admi- 
nistrative purposes, is purely nominal, and that, in every other 
respect, is honourable to beth parties, and profitable to Canada. So 
fully impressed are they with the benefits of a British connection, 
that they look upon their severance from the “ old country” as the 
greatest calamity that could befall them, one that would certainly 
entail taxation and could not produce any benefit. 

No sooner did the desperate politicians who share the councils of 
Mr. Lincoln instruct the disreputable New York Herald, and other 
papers, to blow a blast of defiance to Great Britain, and bluster for 
the annexation of Canada, as a compensation for the secession of the 
cotton States, than Canada, both East and West, declared as one man 
against the insolence and temerity of the threat. The Canadians, 
whether of French or Anglo-Saxon extraction, not only repudiated 
the degrading proposal, but showed in a thousand ways that they 
were resolved to fight for their liberties with determination and 
energy, and that every hundred British soldiers landed upon 
Canadian soil to repel the aggressions of the ‘“ Yankee,” would 
be supported by at least a thousand Canadians, eager to do battle for 
the inviolability of their soil, and for their independence of the control 
of their reckless and unprincipled neighbours. 

There is no possibility of mistake in this matter. The Canadians 
desire to work out their own free destiny without participation in 
the sin or punishment of the slavery which the North has not the 
courage or the honesty to attempt to abolish, and which is the principal 
element of weakness in the otherwise strong cause of the South ; 
and they see far away amid the possibilities of the future, a much 
greater chance of the absorption by Canada of some of the Western 
States of the late Union, than of the absorption of Canada into the 
incohesive fragment that yields such flickering and uncertain alle- 
giance to President Lincoln. In short, the relations between Canada 
and the mother country are so clear and cordial, and so well under- 
stood and appreciated on both sides, that, if the Canadian Parliament 
and people were to vote themselves a Free State to-morrow, the 
people and Government of Great Britain would acquiesce in the 
decision without a murmur, and would bid her hopeful progeny God 
speed in the career of independence, without the indulgence of any 
wish except for their peace, prosperity, and happiness. 

So long as Canada desires to retain the connection, not the whole 
might of the united North and South, much less that of the frag- 
mentary and diminishing North, would suffice to despoil Canada of 
one inch of territory. If Great Britain be reluctantly driven into 
this war—with right on her side, but sorrow in her heart—she will 
assuredly despatch from 20,000 to 30,000 troops, to form the nucleus 
ofa Canadian army, to be augmented, in case of need, by every man 
in Canada of an age fit for military service—a Volunteer force 
that will cost as much to subdue, or more, than the force under 
Beauregard or Johnson, that guards Manassas and beleaguers 
Washington. Great Britain, if left unprovoked in a war that 
concerned her material interests, but did not touch her honour, 
would never have sought to disturb any pre-existing arrangements ; 
but if war must come, who can blame her if, in justice to herself 
and as a safeguard for the future, she take advantage of it to secure 
a rectification of the Canadian frontier, at the expense of the State 
of Maine! of a large portion of which, and of a winter port on 
the Atlantic, she was deprived by the blundering good nature of 
the late Lord Ashburton, when deputed, on account of his American 
sympathies and connections, to settle the disputed boundary lines 
of Maine and Oregon. Nay, the State of Maine itself—a portion 
of whose people agitated, so early as 1857, for annexation to 
Canada—inay revive the question at the first outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and make the first advance to a new secession, of which 
the example may be contagious, and extend down the chain of the 
Great Lakes to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. These states 
have vo interest in the rowdyism of New York and Philadelphia 
—rowdyism installed in Washington, and governing the whole North— 
but they have the greatest interest in the corn trade of the world, 
that would find its proper outlet to Europe through the St. Lawrence 


in the summer, and through Portland, or some other harbour of 
Mv i ‘<< i! the Winter ¥ 


| upon sound premises. 





_ de Grey and Ripon that the financial position of India at the pr 


| Overstone also stated that Indian credit was already so muc 
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The Hudson for the boundary line of Canada is not a new ey 
Let Mr. Lincoln and bis Government at Washington take care that 
it be not revived to their discomfiture, for it is but one of Many vit,| 
questions that a war between Great Britain and the United State 
would stir into prominence, and of which wise statesmanship Would 


beware, under the perilous circumstances of the time. The Sout) 
alone is an enemy sufficiently formidable. To have Great Brit,j, 
and Canada to contend against at the same time, would be a oy, 
bination of difficulties that none but madmen would wilfully provoke 
d from the South, and at peace with Canada and Gp»; 
Britain, the North might run a noble career ; it might still be 4, 
home of free men, and the cradle of new and enlightened nation. 
stretching far away to the Pacific Ocean, and covering a territory 
twenty times larger than France and England. But if, through jj, 
own petulance and arrogance, it should become involved in a y,, 
with Great Britain, let it take heed lest it encounter the Nene, 
of a new Secession, more debilitating and fatal than the first, 1, 
lose the cotton States and slavery, is to lose little. To lose Maine ay) 
the Far West, and perhaps New England, would be to lose eyey. 
thing, and to cease to be a great nation. ' 
Such considerations as these must have passed through the ming of 
a man so astute as Mr. Seward. They may, perhaps, have they 
weight at Washington, when Lord Lyons conveys to him the demayj 
of our Government of apology for the conduct of the captain of thy 
San Jacinto. If they shall be found useful in preserving peace 
which we earnestly hope they may be—no power in the world yjj 
ultimately have such reason to rejoice as the United States, 








INDIA’S UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES. 


HE Indian mutiny shook England out of the apathy with whic 
she had long regarded her Indian provinces. If the interest in 
them thus awakened continue active, it will not have occurred ip 
vain. It is well known that, till the sound of this frightful hurrican 
reached our ears, it was impossible to awaken the attention of the 
British Parliament to any debate touching Indian affairs, though that 
country formed the largest dependency of the British empire. Bu 
India has since been transferred from the Company to the Crown: 
a new era has opened, a new interest has been excited ; and tho 
who have the administration of that vast and populous country in 
their hands have now set about in earnest to develope its own re 
sources, so that, in this respect, India may be no longer dependent 
on, but rather independent of England. This is a wise resolve 
since, as with an individual so with a country, it is better to putit 
in the way of depending upon itself rather than upon another. 

Lord Canning’s resolutions (of which the last mail brought us intel 
ligence), authorizing the sale of the waste lands, and the redemptio 
of the land-tax of India, have come upon most persons as a surprist 
Even the Zimes seems not to have known that these measures were 
contemplated ; for, in an article upon the subject in a late number, i 
remarked, “Suddenly, no one thinking of such a matter, out come 
fifty-seven resolutions, changing the whole law of landed property 
India.” 

But though the public in general may have been ignorant 
the probable schemes of the authorities for developing the r 
sources of India, and rendering that country self-supporting, ¥ 
have been aware for some time that the measures now adoptel 
were in contemplation. They owe their origin not to Lord 
Canning, but, as many another wise measure has owed its origin, © 
the practical judgment and far-seeing sagacity of a London citwet 
In three letters addressed respectively to Sir Charles Wood, tle 
Duke of Sutherland, and the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Rober 
Benson had explained and urged the method now adopted of ralstj 
from Indian soil an Indian revenue sufficient to meet all the demané 
both of Indian government and Indian improvement. It 1s t6 
Lord Stanley, when Secretary of State for India in 1858, had bees 
induced to recommend to Lord Canning the sale of the waste lands 
but the commutation of the land-tax was no part of his instructio™ 
and the measure, as a whole, waited to be perfected by 4 privek 
hand. When perfected, it met with immediate approval. We kno¥ 
it to be a fact, that when Mr. Laing went forth to India the las 
time, he took Mr. Benson’s scheme with him, under the -— 
mendation of a high financial authority. Lord Cannings ‘} H 
adoption of it is a proof of its being based, in his opinion at = 
It has excited universal satisfaction in Im 
and probably will be attended with the most beneficial results. 

It was becoming a serious question how the enormous ame 
capital was to be found that was required for railways, canals, 
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latent resources. In the debate which took place in the Hou 
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that to attempt to raise farther loans might precipitate a fresh crisis 
for which the country was not prepared. To carry on the Indian 
Government under debt can never be either expedient or safe. The 
Indian debt already incurred is £100,000,000 sterling ; and in addi- 


5? 


tion to this £50,000,000 sterling is guaranteed by Government for | 


railways in process of construction. Nor is this anything like the 
whole amount of expenditure that will be demanded for developing 


India’s. internal resources ; or, in other words, for putting India on | 


her own legs. 
How, then, was this immense capital to be raised, without drain- 


ing this country by advances that must ever hang on a somewhat 


recarious tenure? The plan suggested by Mr. Benson, and now 
adopted by Lord Canning, of permitting both the natives and 
foreigners to purchase land in India in fee simple, and also to com- 
mute the land tax, was intended to meet the difficulty. By these 
means Mr. Benson calculated that the Indian Government might 
both extinguish its present debt, and still remain possessed of annual 
revenue, derived from land, amounting to £13,500,000 sterling, with 
all the other sources of income now at its command in full force. 


The land-tax of India amounts to £18,500,000 per annum, which, . 


even at twenty years’ purchase, would produce the grand total of 
£370,000,000. And to this there is to be added the sale of the 
waste lands held by the Government, which at present produce no 
revenue. Waste in any case is waste. To turn everything to account, 
and to leave no part of the soil or resources of a country unproduc- 
tive, ought speciallg sto be the object of a Government in a depen- 
dency. India has within herself, as has been shown, all the means of 
self-sustainment and of progressive improvement ; and all that seems 
to be required is that the English Government in India should be 
the teacher to the natives how to make progress in wealth and indi- 
vidual independence, and the pioneer in every improvement. This 
lesson the Indian Government have at length learned; hence Lord 
Canning’s fifty-seven resolutions, “‘ changing the whole law of landed 
property in India.” 

There cannot be a doubt that the natives of India required some 
stimulus to their industry, and something to excite in them the spirit of 
enterprise. The habit of acting together in a corporate capacity, for 
their common interest, appears not to be understood by the Oriental 
mind. It is alien to the closeness and narrow selfishness of their 
nature. Neither Government Securities nor other investments have 
availed to draw forth their hidden stores. They have an inveterate 
habit of hoarding in unproductiveness all that they get. At first, 
probably, owing to the kind of tenure by which they have long held 
their lands, and the sluggishness of their temperament, the natives 
will be somewhat slow to avail themselves of the advantages and 
securities now offered them. It is as opening a fresh outlet for 
British capital and British enterprise that the scheme primarily re- 
commends itself. To European settlers it may be an incalculable 
boon, There are parts of India which are at once healthful and 
fruitful,and none need be deterred by the climate if they only exercise 
proper care. We cannot doubt that many persons in this country 
of small capital will eagerly avail themselves of the opening ; 
and when the natives around them witness the fruits of 
their industry and outlay, they will be stimulated — to 
Similar investments and similar exertions. Indeed, it is believed 
by those who best know India, that the buried wealth of the natives 
will be forthcoming after a while to almost any extent, to purchase 
land in fee simple, or to redeem it from an annual tax, because this 
will at once give them a fixed interest in the soil and a degree of 
local dignity. The advantage of it in a political point of view will be 
that it will attach them to particular spots most capable of improve- 
ment, and be a tie upon them to the government which has led them 
in the way of profitable enterprise. 

Anything that will connect and identify the fortunes of the natives 
of India with the prosperity of the British Government must be 
Most politic, after the experience we have had of the fickleness of 
their loyalty. The scheme now adopted for raising a revenue will 
relieve our own country financially, while it will stimulate and 
advance native improvement. Native enterprise and British pros- 
perity will, indeed, act and react upon each other. To hold another 
country by force of arms is always a costly and a precarious tenure ; 
to hold it by its own interests is always the most economical and 
surest engagement. This, it appears, is the policy henceforth to be 
pursued towards India, and if it be judiciously carried out we cannot 
doubt that it will tend to the stability, at the same time that it will 
develop the resources, of our Eastern empire. 





ENGLAND'S ULTIMATUM. 
Ww believe it will be found that the terms demanded from the 
American by the British Government in reference to the 
Outrage committed on the British flag by the officers of the San Jacinto 
are—first, an unconditional apology ; and secondly, the immediate 
—- of Messrs. Slidell and Mason, the Confederate Commissioners 
delegated to the Governments of Great Britain and France. 


Lord Lyons has been instructed to give the Cabinet of Washington 








five days to consider its answer. If none be given within that 
time, or if it be unsatisfactory or evasive, Lord Lyons will immedi- 
ately afterwards quit Washington and embark for Europe. In that 
case he may be expected to arrive in London about the 2nd or 3rd 
of January. 


————— 








TRADING ON TITLES. 

Tuat the aristocracy of a nation so thoroughly commercial as our own 
should often be traders on the grandest seale, is perfectly natural and con- 
sistent. As a body, the peerage is all the better for its connection with 
commerce ; and trade, in its heart of hearts, is a little proud of the fact. that 
certain threads of interest bind it with such mundane sublimities as dukes 
and earls. To have sympathies in common is a basis of friendship; and 
classes that have a fellow-feeling in the ups and downs of “ the market,” and 
the fluctuations of profit and loss, understand each other, however wide the 
gulf of social separation. The fibres that our great family trees throw out 
in all directions into the feeding soil of commerce, supply the ancient stems 
with the sap that is their strength. If they trusted to the single tap-root of 
descent, they would have but a weak hold of the soil, and might be blown 
down by any tempest of more than ordinary violence. 

A shield of sixteen quarterings would not save a ducal house from a crash, 
if two generations of it lived in flagrant defiance of the commercial principle, 
or persistently misunderstood it. Continually borrowing, that it might con- 
tinually purchase with the loans, cut the ground at last from under the 
historical name of Buckingham. On the other hand, more than one earldom 
flourishes by intelligent dealing in the coal market. And who grudges the 
large revenues, that are the fair payment, by the public, for value received ? 
If a noble marchioness converts her carbon (not chemically but literally) 
into diamonds, who is aggrieved? Long may she live to wear them, for 
good works, as well as wealth, go with her name. The aristocratic contempt 
of trade, in its grander forms, was a spurious growth of the half-souled, 
frivolous, and artificial eighteenth century. The older feeling on the subject 
was the better one, and by it rose the Italian Medici and the Fuggers of 
Germany. The French noblesse, like Irish absentees, left the management 
of their estates to bailiffs, and refusing, as “an order,” to be taxed, were 
insatiable beggars of pensions, to be paid out of taxation. They ignored the 
commercial principle in every way, and became an unproducing and oppres- 
sive caste. They were flung off by the nation, and in exile and misery, those 
who scorned to be traders, en grand, were compelled to practise the small 
arts, or become mechanics, and they were better men in their last state than 
the first. ‘ 

The English principle, that connects no idea of degradation with the 
“eeonomics” of property, is both older and sounder than the prejudice 
that blighted the aristocracy of France, while it impoverished the people. 
We rejoice, therefore, that the ermined robe of the peer may be thrown over 
the ledger of the merchant. It is a more solid “golden book” than that of 
the Venetian nobility. Its red-lined accounts may, perhaps, connect the 
coronet at the foot of the Throne with the parlour of a dingy bank in the 
City, by fewer removes than those Hamlet traced between the dust of 
Alexander and a bung-hole! But the ermine is expected to pass through 
every gradation without a stain. Let the peerage go upon the mart, with all 
it may fairly traffic in ; but there is one thing it must not offer for sale,— 
that is, its honour! 

When the belief in witchcraft was a second religion of the people, the most 
dreadful penalties were inflicted by the law on those who were convicted, 
on evidence sufficient for the time, of having parted with their souls to the 
Evil One, “ for a consideration.” We hold it an impossible crime, smile at 
the belief in it, and shudder at the dreadful punishment that often followed 
the mere accusation. Yet were such a barter possible, it must be ranked 
as the greatest of sins ; our forefathers were not illogical in their terrible 
creed. It would be treason in the highest degree to the whole race, could 
an individual sell his “ eternal jewell” to the “ common enemy of man,” to 
obtain supernatural power over his fellows. We do not burn either witch 
or wizard now, as we no longer create the criminals by belief in the crime. 
But there are among us many who sell, and barter, and make merchandise 
of what should be held sacred. Mamuinon is still open to “ transactions,” im 
which the article parted with (always for a consideration) is that invisible 
something that ought not to be marketable. The moral influence of an 
order is, properly speaking, its soul, the immortal part of itself. Is it not 
treason to the whole class, when any member of it sells—literally sells that 
influence ! 

What is an “order” when public belief in it has been sapped and 
destroyed? The old French aristocracy held themselves bound by the 
laws of honour only among each other, not to the people ; and where are 
they? The nobility of Naples rotted down into a venality that would sel 
anything, each other inclusive ; and what are they ? The honour and iffle 
ence of rank should be things not to be purchased. It is one of the worst of 
late commercial revelations, to find it proved that English nobles have 
sold their names as decoys to unprincipled sharpers, to enable them to fleece 
the public more surely ; have lent their titles for hire to the getters-up of 
fraudulent companies, and allowed rogues to parade them, in their coronets 
and robes, as “ bonnets” to a system of rascality in comparison with which 


thimble-rigging is venial. 





The “transactions” in which these most noble and right honourable peers 
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have engaged, are not commercial. No such mud as they have gone 
through is to be found in the broad highway of commerce ; it is the dirty 
short cut and bye-road to riches that abounds in moral quagmires; and all who 
travel it together must take the stains of those Stygian pools alike. When 
they emerge, the public eye cannot discriminate between the noble and the 
plebeian rascal. There is no formally constituted court of honour for the 
peerage, before which the individuals who have trafficked with the “imme- 
diate jewell” of the order can be arraigned ; and as they probably invested 
and sold out of the concern—that we need not name—by advice, it is more 
than probable they will escape retribution in a court of law. The only resort 
of the victims is the wider tribunal of public opinion, and human justice 
requires that the severest sentence in its power should be pronounced. 

Nothing that opinion can inflict can atone fully for the misery which 
those who worked and cloaked the game of fraud with their titles, have 
created. It is spread over the whole kingdom. In the country the con- 
fidence inspired by any scheme with which the name of a nobleman is 
identified, is greater that in the metropolis. It is a relic—almost the last— 
of the old feudal feeling, that readily conceded to the lord of the soil that 
leadership in peace it was only his duty to assume in war. The belief inan 
illustrious name is reasonable. When it appears in a prospectus, it certainly 
pledges the honour of its possessor to the contents. It is singular enough 
that a great mass of the people put more value on a title, than the wearer 
often appeats to do himself. Noble names are given and lent, for public use, 
far too lightly, even when the ostensible objects are merely charitable or 
philanthropic. 

The “ secretary” by profession—who is often himself the society, and in 
its service (and his own), is shark and saint in about equal proportions—is a 
made man if he can entrap a duke or earl to enrol himself as patron, or chair- 
man, or director, or something to be put as a cypher behind the busy unit, 
and give him a tenfold influence. But “societies” of this well-known type 
can do little harm beyond victimizing wealthy subscribers of their annual 
guineas ; and perhaps they get its full value by appearing in the same rank— 
of type at least—with his Grace. That his Grace is perfectly ignorant of all 
and every proceeding of the society, is a matter of course ; and the peerage 
might be more chary of its influence, in the abused name of charity, with 
advantage. 

But there are schemes and companies of wider sweep, and more craftily 
qualified, in which public belief is equivalent to public ruin. To give or 
lend a noble name to such enterprises as these, in ignorance of their proceed- 
ings and the swindlers by whom they are worked, is a positive crime. What 
should the transaction be called when that noble name is sold? Ignorance 
cannot be pleaded in that case. There must be the previous bargain ; and 
the mere offer of the price should excite suspicion of the object of the pur- 
chase. And when the cry of ruin goes up from beggared thousands, whose 
life-long savings have been swept or muddled away in some inscrutable 
manner—at all events gone without recovery—what is the inference if the 
noble decoys, who were “in the ring,” have evaded all legal liability ? Not, 
we think, in favour of the ermine! 

The peerage, as a body, should be on its guard, lest the venality of 
individuals cause the Red Book to be held by financial scoundrelism as a 
mere registry of where “a commodity of good names may be bought.” 
Fraud has attained to a stupendous impudence, and will attempt anything. 
Fancy the getting up of a bubble bank, that is to absorb the money of the 
public on principles of the most delightful mutuality and benevolence ; a 
prospectus of the rosiest promise has been drawn up. “ Now,” says the 
astute director, like an artist about to put the finishing touch to a picture, 
“we only want an earl or two, and we shall do the trick splendidly.” “Oh,” 
replies the equally astute manager, “we'll send out and buy a brace to- 
morrow.” It seems to have come almost to this ; let the Pillars of the State 
look to it. 

By way of contrast to the mercenary spirit that has crept into high places, 
let us record one truly noble act that has brightened the otherwise saddening 
record of criminality. After the crash of the swindling concern to which we 
have alluded, the manager of a country branch, who had believed the shame- 
less reports of the board, and led others into the unfortunate position of 
depositors, felt bound on principle, to repay them the sums they had lodged. 
This he has done out of his own property, to the amount of £60,000, leaving 
himself only enough for the bare necessities of life! His name is Cotterill, 
and he is one of the Society of Friends. That man, we think, needs no 
patent of nobility ! 








WOOLWICH ACADEMY. 

Tue Woolwich episode has entered on its third, and, we trust, last phase. 
We have had the émeute and arrests, the inquiry and decision, and we now have 
& committee sitting to revise the obnoxious rules. Thus we go back to the 
beginning to make a fresh start in the direction which, if taken at first, would 
have kept us clear of much that, no matter how we view this subject, is to be 
regretted. There has been throughout a want of good sense on the part of 
those in authority far more damaging to themselves than to their rebellious 
subjects. The rustication of the ringleaders will not blot out the fact that 
their revolt has been successful in compelling the revision of the rules against 
which they rebelled ; nor will this measure of retribution obliterate from the 
minds of the cadets the recollection of the cordial sympathy with which their 
cause has been taken up by the public. We do not say that the sentence is 


—_—_— 
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to be condemned. It would be fatal to authority if it were to be pusheg 
aside with impunity, even though the provocation may have proceedeg 
from its own acts. But, while we admit this, we see in it only ap 
additional reason for the redress of grievances. By fair means or foy 
redress must be had; and it is for those who have the power, to say 
to which of these agencies abuses shall be surrendered. In the case of 
the Woolwich Academy they have made a bad choice. The history 
of this affair furnishes a singular illustration of the perversity of 
military red tape. A body of young men, oppressed by a code of dis. 
cipline fit only for school-boys, repeatedly represented to the autho. 
rities that the rules of the academy were more than flesh and blood gt 
the ripe age of nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one, could bear. They askeg 
for more liberty, more leisure, for treatment more befitting their years, By 
they asked in vain. So little were their rulers disposed to relax the school. 
boy restrictions of which the cadets complained, that they did not eve, 
think it necessary to forward their complaints to the Horse Guards. Thus 
baffled in the pursuit of their demands, the cadets took the only alternative 
open to remonstrants, who have long and patiently employed fair means 
without result. They took the law into their own hands. They rebelled, 
broke the governor’s windows, refused to go on parade, and did other acts, 
ordinarily speaking, of a discreditable character. Upon this an inquiry was 
held, followed by a decision of the commander-in-chief, that their complaints 
were frivolous and groundless, and warning them that, as they came volun. 
tarily to the academy, they were bound to submit to the rules they found in 
force there. But having proceeded thus far in the wrong direction, the 
authorities found it necessary to take a fresh point preg: which, had 
it been adopted in the beginning, would have avoided all these intermediate 
miseries which have given the academy such unenviable notoriety. They 
have appointed a committee to revise the rules and interior regulations of 
the academy, so as to make them more in accordance with the age of the 
cadets. Better late than never. But if this means anything, it is an ad- 
mission that the complaints of the cadets were neither frivolous nor ground- 
less, and that their misconduct was not so wholly inexcusable as the decision 
of the Duke of Cambridge assumes it to have been. 


Indeed, whatever might be thought at the Horse Guards, public opinion 
was clearly on the side of the cadets, in spite of their acts of insubordination, 
To compel young men of mature age to go to bed in the dark, to sleep four 
in a room, to change their linen only thrice a week and on stated days, and 
to resist the fascinations of tobacco under pain of forty-eight hours’ incar- 
ceration in the black hole, was at once tyrannical and absurd. Instead of 
promoting discipline, such rules were calculated to bring it into contempt. 
More grievous still was the daily routine of the academy, and the confinement 
of the cadets within its bounds. The former was so compact with alternate 
layers of drill, study, parade, and meals, that almost the only leisure allowed 
was from 7.15 till 10, when the cadets were permitted to recreate themselves iu 
an enclosure 200 yards by 50. This headship was not wholly without a remedy. 
A cadet might obtain a few hours’ liberty on receiving an invitation from some 
friend whose name was on the visitors’ list. Such invitations, it appears, 
have been more frequently received than sent. We are not surprised to leam 
that one of the results of this rule has been the genteel accomplishment of 
forgery. A few days back a cadet was put under arrest for this offence. He 
at once acknowledged it ; but pleaded in excuse that it was a thing of such 
common occurrence to forge invitations, that it was looked on as no crime a 
all. This is not only true, but it is not an unnatural result of the harsh 
system of restriction to which the cadets have been subjected. Can it be 
said that discipline derives support from rules which tempt the sons 4 
English gentlemen to so despicable an act? If it does, morality is th 
sufferer. But the most emphatic proof of the unfitness of the Woolwich code 
to secure the object for which it has been framed, is the fact that it has pr 
voked the highest possible offence against discipline ; and thisis, after all, the 
best test of the dispute between the cadets and the authorities. Insubordinati 
is an evil ; bad government is an evil. Here the one is notorious and the 
other is admitted. Now, unless we are to say that no degree of tyrant); 
however extreme, can excuse revolt in a military college, and that it 's for 
the authorities to select their own time for making reforms, and not to make 
them at all unless they like, it cannot be said that the cadets were without 
some excuse in violently resenting a code of discipline which has since been 
condemned by the authorities themselves, 


If, indeed, education in Woolwich Academy were the free gift of the 
State, the plea in favour of the cadets would not be so strong as it is. We 
might, in that case, to some extent admit the position of the Commander 
Chief, that, coming to it voluntarily, they were bound to submit to its rules, 
whatever they might be. Even in such a case the position is not 4 stom 
one. No one can have an interest in the maintenance of bad laws, but, S 
the contrary, every one is concerned in removing them ; and, when there ve 
legitimate end to be gained, there is also a right to seck and obtain it. But, 
in addition to this general right, the cadets have the particular right o! : 
chasers. They pay for their education, and if it is less valuable, or ™°* 
oppressive than it ought to be, they are privileged to seek redress. There # 
again the important fact that their going to Woolwich is not, strictly speak 
ing, a voluntary act. If they wish to adopt this branch of the professie® 
they have no alternative but to go there. Woolwich possesses » monop’ 
of education for it ; this throws an additional obligation on the authoriie 


























to make its rules consistent with justice and good sense, and gives 42 ada 
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tional right to the cadets to complain if that be not done. It becomes, we 
admit, a delicate question how far this right may be pushed to the extremity 
of revolt, and much may be said upon either side. It is a feature in the 
character of Englishmer to endure abuses long before they become clamorous 
for redress. This, however, is in no slight degree owing to the certainty that, 
however late it may be preferred, patient perseverance in a just complaint 
will bring it. The cadets had no such prospect; nor were the abuses of 
which they complained such as press only occasionally, They felt them 
every day and every hour; and, when remonstrance proved vain, they 
allowed themselves to be driven to acts which are no more to be wholly 
condemned than they can be altogether justified. 

Now, however, that they have made themselves heard at head-quarters, 
and that the harsh code, under which they have been treated like children 
is undergoing revision, we trust the reforms will be made in a spirit suffici’ 
ently liberal. We must leave no excuse for a renewal of the late hazardous- 
experiment. Concession, even at the eleventh hour, is wise, but the earlier it 
js made the better ; and no policy can be more suicidal in those who govern, 
than to teach their subjects the lesson of successful revolt. Discipline, so 
far from being inconsistent with a liberal share of indulgence, thrives upon 
it. The honour of the cadets, the feeling that no undue restriction is put 

upon them, and that they are treated as men and gentlemen, will be a far 

better guarantee for their good conduct than the most rigid code that could 
be devised. And if the revising committee keep this truth steadily in view, 
we shall have no fear but that we have heard the last of cadet insurrection. 








AN INFANT AND HIS MARRIAGE. 


TueERE is nothing to equal a morning newspaper in interest and romance 
The novelists of the cheap weekly serials narrate dry and tedious stories in 
comparison with those which are revealed in our law courts, and are set forth 
at length in almost every impression of a daily journal. Not to go further 
back than Thursday last, take the case of “ Windham v. Guibieli,” decided in | 
the Vice Chancellors’ Court. All the materials for a three volume novel are 
comprised in the details there presented to us. We have the heir to £15,000 





a-year making vehement love to a woman of profligate character, pressing 
proposals of marriage upon her, assigning any portion of his property to her 
that she chose to ask for, and acting altogether so irrationally, that even his 
friends deem it the most charitable course to regard him as insane. That he 
was guilty of almost inconceivable folly there can be no question, but this 
would rather aid the novelist than encumber his plot. Suppose that such an | 
infatuated and utterly stupid hero had been depicted, and suppose that even 
the creature he wished to marry openly despised and abhored him, but con- 
sented to the marriage only on condition that a sum equal to £38,000 should | 
be given to her, and jewellery to the value of several thorsand pounds ; and 
suppose further that a solicitor was represented to have made himself a party 
to this most disgraceful match,—would any sensible person read such a book 
without feeling thorough contempt for the author, and condemning him as | 
a writer fit only for the most illiterate? But amidst the stern realities of Sir | 
Page Wood's court, all these startling circumstances have been brought to 
light. The crack-brained young men who think it a fine and manly occupa- 
tion to follow in the dirty trail of some worthless habitud of Rotten-row, 
might do well to apply, by a vigorous effort, their besotted understandings 
to the history of one who was as little gifted as themselves by nature, though 
possibly more plentifully endowed by fortune. | 

Mr. W. F. Windham is the young gentleman with £15,000 a-year, and, 
without doing him any injustice, it may be said that if he possessed only | 
half this money, and a little more common sense, he would be very much | 
better off than he is at the present moment. But being a hopeless fool, | 
he fell in love, in a daft crazy sort of way, with one Agnes Ann Rogers, 
“otherwise Willoughby,” who was at that time living “under the protection” of 
a “friend.” Rogers was allowed £2,000 a-year, and she seems to have dis- 
couraged Mr. Wyndham’s suit for a considerable time. It may be that she 
was only giving her fish a little play, in order that he might become the more 
firmly hooked, and that she could land him with greater certainty. If this 
was her object, she succeeded to her heart’s content. Her simple adorer be- 
sought her to marry, and at last she went to consult a solicitor, Mr. Bowen 
May, on the subject. According to Mr. May’s own statements in his affidavit, 
he knew the character of his client perfectly well ; and when Mr. Windham 
was brought to him, he also made himself thoroughly acquainted with his 
position and prospects. Nevertheless, he interposed no effectual obstacle to 
what he must have known would prove a most unhappy marriage ; he alleges 
indeed that he discountenanced it, but, on the other hand, we have the facts 
before us that he sanctioned it by his presence, that he did not even take the | 
obvious step of apprizing the young gentleman’s relatives of his infatuation— 
and, what is of even greater importance, that he was a distinct party toa 
Promise of marriage made by a ward of Chancery to a woman of dissolute 
habits. It was the latter point that brought Mr. Bowen May beneath 
the censure of the Vice-Chancellor, and that has attached a stigma to him 
which we cannot but think he would be exceedingly glad to remove. 

The marriage was celebrated, and two months afterwards the woman, having 
bec sme weary of the dolt to whom she had united herself, left him in disgust. 
Even Rogers, or Willoughby, could not tolerate him, although she had been 
artful enough to secure the settlement upon herself of £1,500 a year, with 
the right of bequeathing it to her sisters at her death. A deed was also | 


executed to bar the entail of Mr. Windham’s estates for the benefit of his 
wife, but, as we have said, the woman could not reconcile herself to her lot-—the 
pair became mutually estranged, and the infamous union was violated, although 
not dissolved. Now we have no right to make a fool always accountable for his 
folly, and Mr. Windham may be considered merely a helpless tool in the hand 

of a grasping, designing woman. But let it be remembered that without the 
assistance of an attorney the deed of settlement could not have been executed 
and the scandalous marriage itself might therefore never have been cele- 
brated. If it were found that a man of the Dodson and Fogg school had 
rendered himself partly responsible for the iniquity—for a marriage under 
the circumstances we have detailed is a very gross iniqnity—we should have 
had no great cause for surprise. But the solicitor who acted for the woman 
Rogers was assumed to hold a reputable position ; but it is almost incredible 
that any man should have risked his reputation by betraying Mr. Windham 
for the sake of gaining additional practice. Mr. May was very properly 
brought before the Vice-Chancellor for contempt of Court, and in his defence 
he admits that he knew Mr. Windham was an “ infant” while the marriage 
negotiations were going on, but that he looked upon the affair as “a mere 
flirtation.” Here, then, is a shrewd solicitor discussing proposed deeds 
of assignment of property simply to keep alive a flirtation, and within a 
fortnight afterwards attending the marriage which he had no idea would 
be entered into. A more extraordinary attempt at self-exculpation from a 
serious and damaging charge was surely never made in an English court 
of law. 

Sir Page Wood does not let Mr. Bowen May off very easily, although his 
offence did not amount to an actual contempt of Court, and therefore there 
was no power to commit him. While acquitting the attorney of the imputa- 
tion of bringing Rogers and Mr. Windham together, the Vice-Chancellor 
observed that he “ must express the strongest disapprobation of the conduct 
of Mr. May” in allowing Mr. Windham to marry the woman. It was to a 
respectable solicitor that Mr. Windham might fairly have gone for advice and 
protection, and Mr. May failed lamentably in his duty when he sanctioned for 
one instant a base and shameful marriage. The legal profession must view his 
conduct with sincere regret, while the public will regard it with a still stronger 
feeling. Sir Page Wood states the case against him in strong, but just lan- 
guage :—“ Mr. May knew all throughout that Mrs. Windham never displayed 
the slightest affection for her intended husband, yet he is content to see this 
infatuated young man about to marry a woman of worthless character, who 


feels an absolute repugnancy for him, without taking any step to protect 


him ; he is content, upon a flimsy statement of an intention to change his 
solicitor, to act for this young man without the slightest communication to the 
guardian or solicitor. It was deeply to be regretted that a solicitor of this 
court should have acted in such a way.” The punishment of having such a 


censure as this administered in one of our superior courts is not incom- 
| e . . . 
' mensurate with the grievous fault which Mr. May committed in neglecting 
_ to frustrate the schemes of a depraved woman against a stupid or insane boy. 


FUTURE VALUE OF GOLD. 


In the extensive and minute division of labour which now prevails almost 


| equally in mental and physical employments, some persons necessarily busy 


themselves more with the future than with either the present or the past. 
Thus economists, such as M. Chevalier, Mr. Cobden, and several others, have 
devoted a great deal of attention, since the supply of gold has been largely 


increased, to its probable future value, and they have concluded that this 


would fall very considerably, and that prices of all kinds would rise in pro- 
portion. Hitherto, however, their anticipations have been disconcerted by 


| the very great increase in industry and wealth other than gold, by the great 


increase in production and consumption which has almost everywhere followed 
the sudden increase in the supply of gold. Now, however, a very great change 
is taking place in the rate of production and consumption, while there is no 
corresponding decrease in the supply of gold. Nay, if we can place confidence 
in the reports from Nova Scotia and New Zealand, it is likely to be still 
further increased. Those, therefore, who watch the future, have now to 
consider the great subject under a new aspect, and to this we call the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

The great change is due to the civil war in the States, which has diverted 
labour to a great extent from production to destruction. Between 1850 and 
1859 the increase of business there, as indicated by the value of imports and 
exports, and the amount of tonnage, was greater than the increase here, as 
the following figures will show :— 


UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN. 











Value of Imports Tonnage Value of Exports Tonnage 
and Exports together. Registered. only.* Registered. 
Dollars. £. 
1850 330,073,038 3,535,454 71,367,885 3,137,212 
1859 695,557,592 5,145,037 130,411,529 4,269,109 
Per centage increase 110 45 70 36 


These figures show a wonderful increase in business of all kinds in the 
States. The ratio of increase was nearly twice as great in the previous nine 
years. In the same period their population increased in a greater ratio 
than it ever increased before. Our business and our population also increased : 





* The value of imports not being given prior to 1854, we are compelled to content ourselves, 
in this comparison, with the value of our exports only. 
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so did those of almost every part of Europe, but population and business in | 
the States increased much faster than even our population and business. 
Suddenly the increase there has been seriously checked. Trade declined in | 
1860, and in 1861 has fallen off amazingly, though to what degree exactly 
cannot yet be known. Of 1560 the cotton crop and the grain crop have come | 
forward ; and the grain crop of 1861 has partially come forward, but in 1861 | 
productive industry has been throughout the States very largely suspended. | 
Much, therefore, as business in 1561 has decreased in the States, in all pro- — 
bability, unless war should speedily cease, it will decrease still more in 1862, | 
if that be possible, than in 1561. 

Everybody knows that the rapid increase of business and population in 
the States has been one element of the corresponding increase with us. 
A change has taken place, and already we are suffering very considerably 
from the suspension of our trade with them. In nine months our exports 
show a decline of 8 per cent., while in previous years they have increased at 
about the same rate, making the present difference, therefore, equivalent 
to 16 per cent. It is highly probable that the decline in our trade, which 
has only latterly become considerable, will be much greater in 1862 than 
in 1861. Other countries, already partially suffering from the American war, 
will also suffer hereafter in a still greater degree ; and thus we have good 
reason to conclude that the rate of production and consumption, now so 
adversely changed, will continue to diminish. 

In the meantime the supply of gold continues, and bullion is rapidly accu- 
mulating in the general reservoirs. Last week the bullion in the Bank of 
England increased £351,092, and was £14,713,587 against £13,357,131 in 
the corresponding week of last year. On Monday, in the present week, there 
was an addition of £107,000, and arrivals of gold equal to £308,000. Accord- 
ing to the last accounts, too, the bullion in the Bank of France is rapidly | 
imereasing ; aul it is said that we may expect a speedy return from New | 
York of the yold which has. latterly been sent thither. According to | 
the latest accounts, the amount of specie in the Banks of New York and 
in the Treasury was a full average ; and the war, which stifles production, 
occasions no great additional demand for gold. From the continual increase 
of the supply on the one hand, and the decline of business on the other, we 
may now auticipate a fall in the value of gold, which has hitherto been kept 
up by the great increase in business and in the production of other commo- 
cities. 

From the great general diminution of business, capital is likely to become, 
in the first instance, very abundant, and the rate of discount to decline 
further. Such circumstances are not unfavourable to those Governments 
which may, just now, wish to borrow ; but the opinion that they have been 
unwarrantably extravagant, may make monied capitalists extremely unwilling 
to lend. We do not see, therefore, at present, a probability of increased 
employment for capital. After a time its quantity will be lessened by 
diminished profit and diminished saving, and it may again become scarce 
before peace has restored the people of America to their productive occu- 
pations. 

Some persons exult in the supposition that the diminution of production 
in America may be compensated by increased production elsewhere. India 
is to supply the cotton which America withholds or ceases to grow. In the end 
this may come to pass, but we require, in the mean time, a market for our 
manufactures as well as a supply of the raw material, and the diminution of 
production in America is, pro tanto, a diminution of the market for the pro- 
ductions of other people. This affects us, for we are by far the largest customer 
of the States, and they constituted, till the present year, our largest market. 
Products, and nothing else, pay for products, and we cannot increase products 
to exchange unless the market for them, in the products of other people, be 
also increased. Our present difficulties are occasioned by the Americans not 
sendimg us their usual products, and by the diversion of their industry from 
creating the products which we want to killing one another. With the rest 
of the world we already trade to the fullest extent, and there is no probability 
of increased production speedily arising anywhere to compensate us for 
the loss of the market in America. We may look out, therefore, for a gene 
ral comparative scarcity ; other articles will rise in price as well as cotton 
and corn ; the rise will, in all probability, ere long be general, and then 
the diminished value of gold, which has for some years been expected from 
the great increase in its quantity, will become palpable. This may affect 
disadvantageously the owners of fixed incomes, but it will in the end stimu- 
late increased production and extend trade, whether the Americans share or 
not as largely as heretofore in the beneficent progress. 











A LESSON FROM THE LIFE OF LACORDAIRE. 


Lacorpaire, a short resumé of whose life we gave in our last, was unques- 
tionably a man of genius, and gifted with no ordinary power of giving that 
genius expression and effect in eloquent speech. But never was the adage 
“genius is allied to madness” more forcibly illustrated than in him. Lacor- 
daire was not a dreamer, like De Quincey ; nor a thinker, like Goethe ; nor 


been devoted to an estimate of his genius and a history of his career. Why 
did this remarkable man so frequently change his opinions, retract ang 
repeat his dogmas—turn actor, lawyer, priest, monk, and legislator—in go 
rapid a succession! Why dissatisfied, if not disgusted, in turn with each? 
Finally, why die prematurely a heart-beoken, disappointed, and disconsolate 
man?! The secret of all was vanity and love of fame, combined, of neces. 
sity, with want of earnestness of purpose and unity of aim. This is, we 


_ believe, the key to.his character, the secret of his sorrows, and the real soly. 


tion of those Protean shapes in which his chequered life so rapidly expresseq 
itself. He yearned for éclat, he spoke chiefly for renown. In the gown of 
the advocate or in the white flannel of the Dominican friar, in the pulpit, at 
the Bar, or in the academy, it was his grand and ceaseless effort to reproduce 
himself ; to glorify himself; to hear his words in the echoing praises of the 
crowd, and see himself reflected in the admiring countenances of Parisian 
audiences. 

It is recorded of Braham, the celebrated vocalist, that his voice was equally 
effective in treble, tenor, or bass, but that its individuality was ever distin. 
guishable throughout. In every transformation of the subject of our remarks 
we see and hear and recognize Lacordaire, not by the force of his indiyj. 
duality, but in the aspirations of his heart after admiration and applause, 
His reason for resigning one profession and accepting another was the disap. 
pointment of his craving passion in the one, and his expectation of gratifying 
it in the other. His studies were not scholarly or profound. He skimmed 
the surface of learning. He had never descended into its depths, because, 
for mere popular admiration, he knew that a brilliant superficial knowledge 
was far more effective than solid learning. 

No man strikes the world with lasting force who does not act from the 
heart and toward the accomplishment of good. To be felt in this stirring 
world one must be a man of one thing. Having ascertained the thing it is 
his mission to accomplish, if he would excel he must throw into it all the 
energies of his soul, seeking its accomplishment, not his own glory. 
Goethe very justly says, “ Man is not born to solve the problem of the 
universe, but to find out what he has to do, and to restrain himself within 
the limits of his power of comprehension.” Having found out what he has 
to do,—whether to sweep a crossing, or lead an army; debate politics, or 
preach sermons, or practise medicine—let him do it “with his might, 
because it is duty, or enjoyment, or the very necessity of his being. If his 
only inspiration be the hope of a fee or a stipend, or what is as mean and 
mercenary, selfish reputation, there will be developed no greatness, there 
will be attained no real success, and, in the end, no solid satisfaction. Let 
men write to teach, or to amuse, or to elevate and ennoble their own and 
future generations, because they have discovered each his peculiar vocation 
and mission. Let them rejoice when kindred spirits applaud, but never, 
as they would succeed, let the orator speak in order to be regaled with the 
echoes of his own words ; or the literary man write merely in order to be 
admired; or the painter paint for any lesser period than “ eternity ;” or 
man act in order to raise himself while careless of the claims of his fellow 
men. Lacordaire tried every experiment, swept every chord, struck every 
string, sounded every profession from the stage to the pulpit, from the senate 
to the convent, but in none did he receive what governed his changes, that 
measure of praise, and glory, and admiration, which would have satisfied his 
soul, and without which he felt wretched. Genius is injured by self-seeking, 
and paralyzed by vanity. We can forgive the enthusiasm that errs by its 
excess, but the selfish pursuit of self-admiration and éclat is not noble. It 
is the prostitution of a great gift, the desecration of a sacred thing, and in 
its results, as in the case of Lacordaire, it illustrates the “ vanity” that ends 


in “ vexation of spirit.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


I rancy, if the innermost feelings of the new Finance Minister were 
subjected to very analytical scrutiny, there would be found but an imper 
ceptible grain of satisfaction at the bottom of them. Since he has been 
what is called “ power,” his life is a far harder one than it ever was before 
and during the time he was struggling for eminence. An eye-witness of 
what went on at Compiégne tells the tale of the gradual modiftcations 3 
far as M. Fould is concerned, in a somewhat striking manner. Knowing by 
experience the extraordinary slipperiness of those he had to deal with, M. 
Fould refused to assume office till he shonld have expelled the Walewski 
influence altogether. This failed, and Fould resisted. His former enemy, 
M. de Persigny, was despatched to him, and came in a state of excitement, 
absolutely bordering on insanity, toimplore M. Fould to “save” the country. 
“ Save him, save us all!” are said to have been the often repeated words. AD 
understanding was established at last, the retirement of Count Walewski was 

ised at a not distant date. M. Fould, on his side, conceded the par 
raph on possible wars for the interest of the “ dynasty,? and he became 
Tinister of Finance. On arriving at Compiégne as an official adviser of the 
crown, the same eye-witness says that the Emperor’s surprise and terror 
the “situation” had been so intense that all his dissimulation was useless, 
and he positively received M. Fould with uncompromising expansion, ear 
bracing him as though he really were his saviour. 








am earnest priest, like Massillon ; nor a vigorous logician, like Bourdaloue. 
He had imagination, eloquence, and reading, but very little learning. He | 
gained a living, but not a true reputation. He has secured nothing | 
approaching to fame. Few contemporaneous Parisians will.care to remember 
him, and their children will barely learn that he ever hved. Yet his death 


has made a sensation, and very considerable space in every newspaper has 


But the old story of “the devil was sick” holds true again here—for onee 
the first fright over, everything changed. Adverse influence was set to W 
to persuade the Emperor that a great comedy had been enacted, whereof he 
was the dupe! that, for his own end, M. Fould had distorted every feature 
of the “ situation,” and that France was by no means in the condition repre 
sented! This is the Walewski version, and is adopted and spread abroad 


by more people than you would believe. It now remains to be seen how the 
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contest will be carried on, and who will in. reality get the upper hand. Even- | toil at the bar, he accumulated a princely fortune and a wid reputation. 
tually, I am convinced that the victory will be achieved by M. Fould; but | His first public service uppears to have been as United States Distriet 
in the meantime there may be terrible bickerings and struggles for power. Attorney at New Orleans, to which offiee he was appointed by General 


“ After the drama the farce!” says a French proverb, and truly this is | Jackson. He was frequently sent to the State Legislature of Louisiana, and 
what has happened here. In the midst of the grave pre-occupations caused | was afterwards chosen one of the Louisiana delegation to Congress. In 
by the financial difficulties, the turnstiles of the Bourse were suppressed, and 


; the House of Representatives he was remarked for his tact and skill as a 
that small amount of pressure taken off from the agents de Changé. The latter | manager, and his shrewdness and coolness in debate, and was for these public, 
are fired with such violent enthusiasm thereat, that they actually, as you | aided by his private qualities, deputed by President Polk, on the outbreak of 
have seen, sent 4 my address to the Emperor, praying for the permission to 

i 


ddr y the war against Mexico in 1846, to proceed as Minister Plenipotentiary and 
raise a statue to m within the precincts of the Exchange!!! “The war- | Envoy Extraordinary to that Republic. The missionachieved nothing. The 
rior” (!!) say they, “has his monuments elsewhere ; let the Promoter of | Mexican Government refused to receive the Ambassador; Mr. Slidell 


Peace (!) have one at the Bourse ” returned home, and the war ensued wherein General Scott achieved so many 
Anything more indescribably comical than the whole of this “passage” | and such brilliant successes, and which resulted in the annexation to the 
has never been registered since our friend Sancho Panza ceased to reign in | United States of the rich territories of California, Utah, and New Mexico. 
his happy island. His Imperial Majesty is really taken aback by the notion But Mr. Slidell had seen enough of Mexico during his short stay, and was 
of the “statue!” He benignly waves it away, and asks his idolatrous sub- | deeply enough cmbued with the prevalent passion in the South, for conquest 
jects whether it does not seem to them somewhat exaggerated to dedicate a | in that direction, in fulfilment of what it was the fashion to call “ manifest 
statue to a Sovereign out of gratitude for a mere administrative change—a | destiny,” as to make the question his own, and to argue it, on all fitti 
‘6 m6 a ae . ° ‘ : ‘ g ’ ng 
mere “ reglement ! However,” adds the Emperor, with truly touching | occasions, in Congress as well as on the stump. The numerous speeches in 
condescension, “though I cannot consent to let you raise a statue to me | which he affirmed the policy, the expediency, and the necessity of annexing 
because the towrniquets are abolished’; I will do something for you—I will | Mexican territory, and of taking possession of Cuba, either by conquest or by 
ive you my portrait !” purchase, greatly increased his popularity in the South, and prepared the 
And all this is in large type in the Moniteur / in just the same place where | way for his nomination to the Senate. When the fiery Mr. Soulé, then 
the Grand Imperial Confession stood a fortnight since! If the old Napo- | Senator for Louisiana, was appointed to the Embassy at Madrid, Mr. Slidell 
Jeon’s shade watches these things, it must feel cold shudders in Elysium to | was appointed Senator in his place, for the unexpired term which he had to 
see what a base thing Imperialism has made of France. Fifty years ago the | run,and gavVe suchsatisfaction to his constituents that he was re-elected at its 
first Napoleon had great victories to gain, and in his own mendacious prose | close for the ordinary period of six years. Though he did not hold office under 
swelled them to double what they really were, in order to awaken and | President Buchanan, he was known to have greater influence with him than 
enchain the admiration of France. Now, his nephew can go in for “im- | any other statesman, and to be always consulted on occasions of moment. 
mortal honours” by merely opening a money-market, and lightening their | A glance at the two men was sufficient to show which had the higher intellect 
labours by a few sous to the boursiers who want to “turn an honest (?) | and the sturdier will. It was a common expression at Washington that 
mny !” “Slidell pulled all the wires of old Buck’s policy.” And if Mr. Shdell 
But the thing that occupies the whole town, is the trial of the Marquis de | accepted no office, it was not because he could not have had place and posi- 
Flers, and his sentence. I gave you a sketch of the affair a couple of weeks | tion for the asking, but because Mr. Buchanan could offer him nothing bril- 
since, but the matter is too important for me not to recur to it, for the i- | liant enough to tempt him out of the Senate. Not even the Embassy to 
bility of a new phase in Imperialist annals dates perhaps from it. . de | Paris, which was tendered to him in 1857, had sufficient attraction to with- 
Flers was a gentleman occupying a position at the “Cour des Comptes,” and | draw him from Washington. 
suspected of “corresponding” with foreign journals. Spies were set round When the election of Mr. Lincoln first alarmed and next exasperated the 
him, and letters addressed to him were opened at the post-office till the con- | South, Mr. Slidell never hesitated as to the course he should pursue. He 
viction was gained that he corresponded with the Journal de Dresde, and the | threw himself with all his characteristic energy into the cause of Secession 
Journal de Genéve. He was then laid hold of, his abode ransacked, and he | —with such vigour, indeed, as to have won from a Northern journal the 
was tried on Friday last, by a bench of judges sworn to severity. The | forcible, though not complimentary, tribute, of being publicly designated 
ublic, to their credit be it said, showed deep indignation throughout ; | “asthe most accomplished scoundrel and the ablest engineer of conspiracy 
ut the sentence has been obtained, as was ordered, and here is what it | in all the South—Jefferson Davis himself not excepted.” 
makes M. de Flers liable to. Inthe way of mere punishment he suffers next Mr. James Murray Mason, the accredited Commissioner to England, and 
to nothing—two months’ imprisonment and eighty pounds fine—but he is | co-partner in the misfortune—or the outrage on board the Trent—is a man of 
purposely sentcsized “according to the laws of 1858” (this being the first | scarcely lessnote. He was born in Fairfax county, in Virginia, in 1797 ; and 
application of them,, and thus he is for ever more exposed to “ administrative | is the lineal descendant of an ancient English cavalier—George Mason, a 
action ;” that is, at any moment, without the intervention of the law, M. de | member of the British Parliament in the reign of Charles L, a staunch 
Flers can be seized and transported to Algeria or Cayenne! ! | supporter of the royal prerogative, and an officer in thearmy of Charles IL. 
Here lies the cause of the tremendous sensation created, and of the uni- | atthe battle of Worcester. He escaped from that fatal field in the disguise of 
versal indignation. The laws of public safety, as they are styled, were the | a ploughman; and, after seupaliheibadaentenen, iaanidedin making his way 
Draconian measures hurriedly framed by General err during the | to Bristol, where he embarked on board a vessel bound for Norfolk, in Vir- 
alarm caused by the Orsini attempt. They were wrung from the abject fears | ginia. He afterwards sold his English property and estates, and purchased a 
of paid Deputies, but thought, at the time even, so disgraceful that it was | plantation in Westmoreland county, on the Virginian bank of the Potomac, 
said they never could be applied. Till now every Minister has recoiled | where his descendants have ever since lived and thriven. Like most 
from applying them, but Persigny and Delangle have at length assumed the | Americans who devote themselves to public life, Mr. Mason studied law as 


— 





responsibility, and a law as revolutionary and as hideous as any of those of | a profession, and in his twenty-third year obtained a licence to practise. In 
93 is now hanging over the heads of French citizens. The Reign of Terror | 1426 he was elected to the House of Assembly of his native state. After a 
is being insinuated into France ! | long political pupilage in that minor school, he was promoted, in 1837, to the 

Depend upon it we must not overlook this symptom. It proves the | higher post of Member of Congress. He only served one term, and achieved 
desperate weakness of the Empire, and the straits to which it is reduced. | no particular distinction In 1547 he was elected to the Senate, of which he 
Silence is more and more its necessity ; and the one thing it cannot support | has ever since been a member, having been thrice re-elected—the last time 
is truth. The De Flers trial marks, depend upon it, a new era. on the 4th of March, 1857-—to serve until March, 1863. He was chairman 

| of the Committee of the Senate for Foreign Relations, when Secession first 
na | became a fact, holding the office now filled by that uncompromising 

TIT Abolitionist, the Hon. Charles Sumner. 
MESSRS. SLIDELL AND MASON. Mr. Mason's views upon Secession were not hastily taken up. As far back 
THe two gentlemen who were forcibly seized on board the Trent under | as September, 1855, he wrote to a public officer in South Carolina :—* But 
circumstances that have set the whole civilized world in a ferment of agitation, | one course remains for the South— wumedvate, absolute, and eternal separation. 
were “ men of mark” in America long before the outbreak of the civil war. | Better, far better, to stand toward the Northern States as we stand to the 
Their arrest has made their “ mark” still greater, and rendered all but | rest of the world—enemies in war, in peace friends—than to remain halting 
universal a fame that was previously no more than local. Curiosity is | under a common Government, enemies in the guise of peace, or friends at 
naturally excited in England and throughout Europe, to know who and what | war.” It can scarcely be said that events have not justified this remarkable 
are the individuals who have been innocently made the means of raising such | prediction, or that Mr. Mason is a man unendowed with political foresight or 
a mighty question as that now pending between Great Britain and the personal courage. Boldly, «nd in his place in the Senate, before the capture 
United States—a question no less awful than the honour of the greatest and | of Fort Sumter had driven the North into this fatal war, he declared 
proudest power iecinanee: and the sanetity of a flag that has hitherte floated | “That he recognized no allegiance to the United States’ Government — none 

violate in every sea and oeean of the globe. whatever ; and would yield none.” 

The two gentlemen deputed by President Davis to the Governments and Such are the characters and such ure the antecedents of the two gentlemen 
people of Great Britain and France, to plead the cause of the South, and to | for whose capture Great Britain demands ample apology from the Govern- 
represent its interests, are no unknown adventurers, or persons without | ment at Washington, an apology coupled with their immediate release the 
weight of character or prominence of position. They are both men of vener- | penalty of the refusal being war. May Heaven in its mercy avert the 
able age, of competent fortune, and of high legal attainments ; and both of | catastrophe! 
them were members of the Senate, or Upper House of Congress, before the cm — 

cession. Mr. John Slidell was born in 1793, in the city of New York, Levorr’sGas Enorne.-We have alluded to this engine on a former occasion. 
Me ee thee - — to co we been cr pee rs gw in ag But | A larger one has now been made, and is attracting considerable attention in 
striking and pelt Pi np “a ahi . ws Cn hi a ta ere 18 | scientific circles in Paris. The motive power is an explosive mixture of gas 
ge ng ; his forehead high and ample ; his abundant hair | Se wiki te tanthed’ cllernately above and thelew the platen of whet 

white as the driven snow ;” his eye clear and bright; and his whole | and air, which is ignited alternately above and below the piston — ha 
appearance, conversation, and manner much more gentlemanly, if not aristo- was once a steam-engine, the explosions being produced by an electric spark, 
cratic, than is common in any part of the United States, and more especially | The piston moves regularly and rapidly. An engine of half a horse power costs 


= North. | £40, and weighs 5 ewt.; a twenty horse power engine costs £450, and 
n early manhood Mr. Slidell established himself in New Orleans in the | 


> . > aw » exnense a3 is suall. 500 litres pe "Ty, 
Practice of the law. A hostile biographer in the New York Times says that | weighs sn — a a8 +3 ? 0S Sa ee Naren = wr 

arrived in the Crescent City a mere adventurer, friendless and unknown, horse a eee a mo ad dyed iin “i 
out admits that his success as a lawyer was unparalleled even in that city of invention is about to be applied to locomotives on lanl and water ; und as the 
sudden successes ; and that he was retained on one side or the other, in gas required may be produced by the decomposition of water itself, a vreat 
almost every important lawsuit which arose. After fifteen or twenty years’ | revolution in machinery may be expected. 
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Rebdicos of Books. 


HISTORY OF THE FOUR CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue title of this book is in itself very remarkable. 
othe: nation on earth which would tolerate a superscription, that at first sight 
gecnis 80 inconsistent with warlike prowess and martial renown. Yet English- 


There is probably no | 





causes of war.” And so successful were his efforts, that, as the great Roman 
historian whom we have been quoting boasts, when he was at last recalled by the 
jealousy of Domitian, “he handed over the province to his successor in a con. 
dition of perfect tranquillity and security.” The story of the relinquishment of 





Britain by the Roman forces when Attila was threatening the imperial city itsey 
_ with destruction, and of “the groans of the Britons’’ at their desertion by those 
| masters whom they had learnt to look upon as their defenders, has been often 


| told; but we quite agree with Mr. St. John, that those historians are mistak 
; . . . . , rd t j , fo] ? ? en 
man, inferior in these particulars to no people that ever drew the sword, not | who “assume the return of all the Roman colonists to Italy ;’ 


and that “ it 


only endure, but cherish with pride the traditions which relate how their islan | seems probable thet an immense majority semaine’, ond, with the Bemead 


was snocessively overrun by Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman invaders ; 
and look with complacency on the fact that they are ‘no aboriginal race, sprang 
from one untainted parent stock; but a mixed people, formed by the combi- 
mation of the primeval inhabitants with these various races of conquering 
exucviies: believing that it is that happy combination of blood which has given 
their countrymen of modern times, that admirable mixture of qualities fitted for 
th aequisition and preservation of empire that has raised the whole nation to 
its present height of power and renown. For the victorious invaders of whom 
we ave spoken differed widely from one another in almost every characteristic 
but that of courage, which indeed was common also to the nation which they 
sutiued. And it is to the union of the great legislative genius of the Roman ; 
the stubborn pertinacity of the Saxon; the naval enterprise of the Dane; the 
‘finement and chivalrous spirit of the Norman, with the fierce dewotion of the 
ac ont Briton, that our people of the present day, with reason, trace the spirit 
tha has for centuries animated the combined mass, and has enabled them to 
work out a constitutional empire, under which has been attained the highest 
prosperty and the most refined civilization that the world has yet seen; religion 
and literature flourishing side by side, and strengthened by mutual co-operation ; 
rolizion sanctifying literature, and literature (would that the same could be said 
of it in other lands), adorning and supporting religion ; each again contributing 
to tue growth and maintenance of a liberty which in its turn preserves both 
from oppression ; and the whole superstructure resting on the foundation, with- 
oul which no nation can be permanently great or happy, indomitable courage 
and imperishable warlike glory. 

Tho book itself is as remarkable as its title, which scarcely gives an adequate 
idea of its full seope or contents. It is, in fact, a most masterly history of the 
soutlern part of the island, that is to say, of England, from the time of Julius 
Cw-ar to the death of the last invader, William the Conqueror. It is not un- 
troldon ground, since, not to speak of the hasty and imperfect sketches of Hume 
an others who have treated that period rather as the preface to, than as a part of 
the actual History of England, Turner, Thierry, and Palgrave, have devoted great 
industry and great talents to the elucidation of the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Norman Conquest, and other isolated portions of time, which all fall within 
the plan of Mr. St. John’s book. He has, of course, availed himself of their 
labours, not concealing his obligations to them, nor in any respect undervaluing 
them, even when coming to conclusions opposite to theirs; while at the same 
tinic it is plain that he has taken nothing on trust from them, but that in every 
instance he has consulted the original authorities on which they too relied. 
Iiaciuied in some respects as the subject may appear to be, Mr. St. John has 
troaed it with such originality (arising from profound research, and from that 
happy talent, which, however laboriously a field may have been reaped before, 
still unds something new to be gleaned by patience and acuteness), that in study- 
ing lis volumes, we often seem as if we were reading the account of a time 
almost unkown to us, while the new lights under which he presents familiar 
storics to our minds are generally so clear as to convince us that hitherto even 
of many of those facts which we believed to be known to us, we had formed 
incorrect ideas. 

Even at his very outset Mr. St. John grapples boldly with our preconceived 
notions. Hume and every one else has spoken fearlessly, shall we say reck- 
loasly, of the conquest of Britain by Julius Cesar, as if it had been complete. 
Our author is, we believe, the very first modern writer who has dared to 
speak of the “ unsuccessful attempts of the great Julins” (vol. i., p. 21), having 
previously shown from Cawsar’s own account (p. 15) that his first invasion was 
terminated by an inglorious retreat; and that his second, though made with 
infinitely greater preparation, and though not so wholly destitute as the first of 
al! trophies of victory, was in reality equally fruitless, and left on the minds of 
his countrymen in general so strong a conviction that the conquest of Britain 
was a task of extreme difficulty and danger, that it was near a century after his 
return to Gaul before the attempt to add Britain to the subject provinces of the 
empire was renewed by Claudius. Mr. St. John might have added that Tacitus 
proves the correctness of the view which he has taken of Casar’s campaign, 
when he says that although Julius “spread alarm among the inhabitants of the 
island by one successful battle, and made himself master of some of the coast, 
yet Le seems rather to have pointed the country out to his posterity than to have 
handed it down to them as a possession.’’ Claudius’s general, Plautius, however, 
did really subdue the southern districts ; Suetonius extended his conquests, and 
the yreat Agricola not only completed the reduction of England, but penetrated 
into Scotland, and by the mildness of his sway so conciliated the affections of 
the people, that in the latter years of his proconsulship he had but little occasion 
for the exercise of his military genius. It is a singular thing that he, almost the 
ablest, and quite the most virtuous governor that ever raised the eagles ina 
sulject province, should have been produced in an age of such universal corrup- 
tion and infamy. He was the only Roman who trusted to love instead of terror 
for securing allegiance ; or who condescended to take a lesson on such a subject 
from the experience of others; but he having learnt from that best of teachers 


Britons, formed a distinct class of the population, down at least to the eighth 


century, speaking Latin, and preserving in other respects the habits, customs, 
and institutions of their ancestors” (vol. i., p. 47). 

The portion of British history which lies between the departure of the Romans 
and the rise of the power of the Saxons, Mr. St. John agrees with Hume jn 
looking on as almost irrecoverable by the most diligent research. 


“The last glimmer of ancient literature is lost in the depths of this period 
and the faint light of the mediaeval chronicles has not yet appeared. All we can 
discover is that Britain was regarded as a prize worth contending for by most of 
those ferocious hordes which sought to obtain a settlement within the limits of 
the Roman dominions. The form of government bequeathed by the Romans to 
our ancestors, ill calculated to ensure prosperity, even in the most tranquil times, 
was peculiarly unfitted to bind together and direct the strength of the nation jn 
a season of so much trouble. Instead of forming a compact army which might 
have enabled them to make head against an invading force, a majority of the 
cities seem to have fallen back upon their municipal institutions”’ (p. 49). 


Indeed, the Romans had done worse for them than merely bequeathing them faulty 
institutions : they had sapped the British spirit with their own luxury and Vices, so 
that the petition to the Romans, to which we have already referred, breathes no 
spirit of manly resistance, but rather a despairing pusillanimity which sees no 
hope of safety but in the courage which others might, perhaps, be tempted to 
exert in their behalf. 

Another source to which Mr. St. John traces the weakness of the British 

character at this time, lies in the perverted system of Christianity which had 
gradually acquired a dominion over the minds of the people, establishing that 
most wretched spirit of monasticism, which, as he truly says, “ annihilates al] 
citizenship ; recognizes no ties of country or kindred, but, enveloping a man in 
crude selfishness, sends him, wrapped in hair-cloth, to seek exclusively his own 
spiritual welfare in cells or deserts.” No wonder that such a people speedily fell 
under the yoke of the poor, greedy, and hardy Saxons, for the beauty of the 
island was even then notorious; and it was believed, too, not without grounds, 
that the Romans had left behind them vast treasures, which they had buried in 
the earth, in the faint hope of at some future day returning and reclaiming them. 
The details of the Saxon conquest Mr. St. John treats as fabulous. Hengist, 
Horsa, and their followers he looks upon as personages as purely mythical as 
Saturn, Hercules, or Prometheus. “Even the kingdoms,” he affirms, “ which 
these personages are said to have founded never existed in the forms and with 
the internal organization which history commonly attributes to them.” Beneath 
these fabulous details, however, lies a solid substratum of truth; and Mr. St. 
John paints the gradual conquest of England by the Saxon chieftains, and their 
subsequent dissensions, with great vigour and historic fidelity. To one great 
warrior and statesman, Penda, he does a justice that has often been denied him. 
Macaulay, with his usual subordination of accuracy to effect, points an antithesis 
by contrasting his ferocity with Dunstan’s learning; Mr. St. John, with greater 
knowledge, speaks of the pagan chief as one who, “by his genius and military 
prowess, consolidated the disjointed parts of Mercia into a compact and powerful 
kingdom.” Yet is he never too much dazzled by martial glory. His account of 
Penda’s successor, Offa, naturally leads him to a mention of that prince’s great 
Frankish contemporary Charlemagne ; and he alone among our writers agrees 
with Gibbon in the unfavourable estimate he forms of that conqueror’s general cha- 
racter. That French writers, such as De Maby and Montesquien, should bestow 
almost unreserved praise on him was to be expected, but it has always struck us 
as strange that writers of other countries should submit to take their tone from 
them; and it is no slight proof of Mr. St. John’s discrimination and courage that, 
while he freely acknowledges his military talents, the enlightenment which enabled 
him to perceive the great advantages of commercial intercourse with other nations, 
and especially with England, he describes with equal plainness his licentiousness, 
his tyranny, his merciless cruelty, and presents him to our view as only a brilliant 
barbarian. Far different is his opinion of Alfred, whom he pronounces “to have 
had no equal in the whole circle of modern history.” If we carefully study his 
character, as developed in his career, his exploits, and his disasters, some of 
which our author's strict impartiality compels him to attribute to his own errors, 
we may find reason to abate something of this excessive panegyric. We may 
refuse, for instance, to place him above Edward I., but still we may not withhold 
our unfaltering admiration from him who, though disinclined to war, and in some 
degree unfitted for it by the delicacy of his frame and of his constitution, never- 
theless subdued the Danes, who, both before and after his time, overran the 
kingdom and overpowered all resistance ; whose far-seeing statesmanship founded 
the British navy ; whose civilized enlightenment led him, even amid the occupa 
tion which his incessant wars provided for him, to apply his mind to reform our 
laws, and to promote the study of science and literature; so that his reign and 
his example may be said still to have an influence on the English character. 

We must hasten onwards. A conquest, won not by the sword, nor concluded 

by the author among the four enumerated on his title-page, began soon after 
Alfred’s death to impose a fresh yoke on the British people and their Saxo? 





that ‘arms avail bat little to secure a conquest if the conquered are treated with | monarchs—the yoke of the clergy. The period has lately been most eloquently 
| and ably described by Dr. Hook ; but though Mr. St. John, as a layman, naturally 


injustice, set himself to work not so much to crush wa., as to eradicate the 


y =a > te * = 
* History of the Four Conquests of England, By James Augustus St. John. In two 
wolcmes. Smith & Elder. 1862. 
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looks at it, and at the chief agents in it, from a point of view different from th# 


| in which it is regarded by the High Church divine, it is remarkable how very 
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little the two historians differ in their estimate of the agents to whom the great 
jnfluence acquired by the Church is principally due. If Mr. St. John calls Odo 
a “half-pagan archbishop, with the untameable ferocity of a former worshipper of 
Odin in his heart,” Dr. Hook cannot deny that his father had been a Danish pirate, 
and he himself one of the fiercest of the warriors who had borne their part in 
the great battle in which Athelstan drove Anlaf from his throne ; while, if Dr. Hook 
throws something of a veil over the intriguing, covetous spirit of his successor Dun- 
stan, over his “ craft and fraud, his boundless imposture, and his reckless cruelty ”’ 
(i. 381), he cannot surpass Mr. St. John in the ample justice which he does to his 

tand versatile genius, to “ his mind, so capacious, so versatile, and so powerful, 
that it enabled him to subdue the imaginations of his contemporaries, and to 
influence the feelings and opinions of mankind up to the present hour ;” and to the 
services which he performed for his country, “ organizing armies and fleets, and, 
by a policy at once bold, subtle, and comprehensive, inspiring the vikings and 
sea-kings of the North with so much terror that, during the whole plenitude of 
his manhood, they never once ventured to unfurl their standards on the British 
coast” (p. 381). His best panegyric as an English statesman is, perhaps, to be 
found in the fact, already mentioned, that, while he exercised the chief authority 
in the kingdom, the Danes feared to attempt any fresh invasion of the country, 
and those who were already settled in it lived in peaceable submission to the laws 
made by the Saxon monarchs. After his death they renewed their aggressions 
with greater vigour than ever, and with proportionate success. But Mr. St. 
John’s account of the triumph of them, and afterwards of the Normans, the two 
last of the four conquests of England, we must reserve till next week. 








LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS.* 


Mr. SMILEs may fairly claim the merit of having produced one of the most 
interesting and instructive works that have been published during the present 
vear. He has discovered almost unbroken ground, and has worked it with so 
much skill and success that his readers will recognize in his volumes an illustra- 
tion of the truth of Lord Macaulay’s saying, that history, personal or national, 
may, when properly written, be rendered as interesting as any novel. In an 
age when compilers are ever seeking a new “subject,’’ and when they are even 
reduced to working exhausted mines in the hope of finding a profitable vein, it 
is somewhat curious that the biographies of eminent engineers have never been 
written until the author of “ Self Help” undertook the task, but it was doubt- 
less considered that too many technical details would have to be introduced to admit 
of such a book becoming popular. The volumes before us effectually dispose of 
this fallacy. They are not only full of information, but the information is pre- 
sented in so entertaining a form that we are tempted to regret, in some instances, 
that there was not more of it to place before us. The plan of the work enables Mr. 
Smiles to give an excellent historical and descriptive account of early engineering 
undertakings, in connection with the formation of roads, bridges, canals, and 
embankments. These chapters serve as an introduction to the biographies of 
engineers whose reputation is universal, and who often built up their triumphs 
on the failures of their predecessors. The entire work is written with great care 
and attention, and there is no parade of the professional knowledge we must 
presume Mr. Smiles to possess. Ife has developed a fortunate idea in a very 
able manner, and there cannot be a doubt that his “ Lives” will take up a per- 
manent place in our literature. 

It was quite time, in truth, that the world should be told something respecting 
the engineers who have done so much to make England the first commercial nation 
of the world. Those who were instrumental in the formation of railways are 
tolerably well known ; but engincers of an earlier date are either forgotten, or 
only a shadowy outline of their lives and works is preserved to us. Not very many 
persons are aware, for example, that the Thames is an embanked river from Rich- 
mond almost to the sea, and that thousands of pounds have been spent from time to 
time in preserving the embankments, and in repairing the breaches made by the 
tides. Even at so recent a period as 1707 the waters caused a gap at Dagenham 
which seemed likely to prove irreparable. Originally the breach was only from 
14 to 16 feet broad, but the scouring of the tides speedily deepened the channel, 
and 1,000 acres of land were submerged. About 120 acres were carried into 
the Thames, and formed a serious obstruction to the navigation of the river. 
Years were spent in the effort to turn back the waters, and at last the Govern- 
ment gave the contractors an old ship for the purpose of being sunk in the 
breach. The experiment was unsuccessful, for “ the Lion was broken in pieces by 
a single tide, and at the very next ebb not a vestige of her was to be seen.” 
Ultimately, Captain Perry, who had served the great Czar Peter many years 
Without being able to get remuneration, undertook the work, a lake having by 
this time formed on the fand, nearly two miles in length and from 400 to 
500 feet in breath. He contrived to stop the breach after immense labour, and 
after encountering some opposition to his plans, and then the waters were 
gradually drained away. His embankment remains to this day as impregnable as 
When it was first constructed. Mr. Smiles has the usual story to tell of this 
Undaunted man; he lost largely by his contract, and never received any kind of 
recompense for his protracted labour and anxiety. 

Before Perry’s time engineering science had not been much directed in this 
Country towards drainage and embankment works. The enormous difficulty of 
draining the fens of Lincolnshire and the adjoining counties of Nottingham, 
Cambridge, and Norfolk, baffled every Englishman who attempted to grapple 
With it, and the loss of life occasioned every year by the rising of the floods was 
very great. Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman, was encouraged to begin the 
Work by James I., who, with all his faults, took a very sincere interest in having 
the Country improved by such undertakings as that of draining the fens. 
Vermuyden’s work lasted almost to our own day, but to Rennie belongs the 
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| honour of draining the fens so thoroughly that the old degraded race which 
| inhabited the district is quite extinct, and the country is rendered not merely 
| habitable, but healthy and salubrious. 

James I. did not by any means confine his patronage to foreigners. At the 
commencement of his reign the water supply of London was most inadequate. 
Two pumping engines at London Bridge formed the chief source of dependence ; 
“they were worked by water wheels driven by the rise and fall of the tide, which 
then rushed with great velocity through the arches. The water was then forced 
through leaden pipes into the houses of the citizens.”’ There were conduits also in 
various parts of London ; but even during Queen Elizabeth's reign it had been ac- 
knowledged that nothing but the cutting of a canal from Hertfordshire to London 
would suffice to make provision for the wants of the inhabitants. No one, how- 
ever, could be found possessing the skill or ingenuity requisite for such a work, 
and a generation of Londoners went to their graves without seeing the long 
talked of project begun. At length a respectable goldsmith of the city, a Welsh. 
man by birth, and by name Hugh Myddelton, declared his intention of construct- 
ing the canal. He was a man of great energy and patience, and of a very hope- 
ful and sanguine constitution, or he would never have agreed to the proposition of 
the corporation that he should bring a supply of water from Amwell and Chad- 
well in Hertfordshire to Islington, subject to his beginning the works within two 
months from the date of their acceptance of his offer (the 28th of March, 1609) 
and doing his best to finish the same within four years. In the following 
month a bond was drawn up, and the first sod of the work was turned at 
Chadwell, near Ware. From first to last the courageous Welshman had 
to fight against determined opposition from the landowners and others who 
conceived that their interests would suffer by the formation of the proposed 
canal. The water-carriers of London opposed him also, and before very long 
Myddelton was compelled to apply to the King for assistance. James entered 
very heartily into the project, and guaranteed half the expenses upon condition 
that one half of the undertaking should be ceded to him-—an equitable arrange- 
ment which Mr. Smiles believes was faithfully adhered to on both sides. The 
total amount contributed from the Treasury seems to have been £8,609 14s. 6d. ; 
and thus assisted, Myddelton got on rapidly with his New River. A circuitous 
course was taken for the purpose of avoiding cuttings and embankments; and 
thus the river, as finished by Myddelton, was 38} miles in length. It has since 
been diverted from the original passage, but the New River, which supplies half 
London, is essentially the worthy old goldsmith’s work. The King conferred 
kuighthood upon him when, in 1613, the floodgates were thrown open at 
Islington, and fresh pure water was brought within reach of the citizens. Mr. 
Smiles relates the following curious anecdote touching James I. and the river :-— 

** He had gone out one winter’s day after dinner to ride in the park at Theo- 
balds, accompanied by his son Prince Charles ; when about three miles from the 
palace his horse stumbled and fell, and the King was thrown into the river. It 
was slightly frozen over at the time, and the King’s body disappeared under the 
ice, nothing but his boots remaining visible. Sir Richard Young rushed in to his 
rescue, and dragged him out, when ‘ there came much water out of his mouth and 
body.’ He was able to ride back to Theobalds, where he got to bed and was soon 
well again. The King, however, did not forget the circumstance, attributing his 
accident to the neglect of Sir Hugh and the Corporation of London in not taking 
measures to properly fence the river; for when the Lord Mayor, Sir Edward 
Barkham, accompanied by the Recorder, Sir Heneage Finch, attended the King 
at Greenwich in June, 1622, to be knighted, James took occasion, in rather strong 
terms, to remind the Lord Mayor and his brethren of his recent mischance in 
Myddelton’s water.’”’ (I., pp. 125 —26). 

It was long before the New River proved a remunerative speculation. The 
original capital was divided into seventy-two shares, one-half of which belonged 
to Sir Hugh, and the other half to the King. Myddelton sold twenty-eight of his 
portion, and Mr. Smiles thinks that he realised a considerable sum thereby, but 
no dividend was paid until twenty years after the opening of the river. Calls 
upon the shareholders being made from time to time, and James being dead, his 
successor Charles “ granted his thirty-six ‘ King’s’ shares to the Company, under 
his great seal, in consideration of a fee farm-rent of £500, which is to this day 
paid yearly into the King’s exchequer.” Royalty itself would not be inclined to 
part with thirty-six shares in the New River Company at the present day, Each 
share produces about £85.) a year, and at twenty years’ purchase the capital 
value of a single share would be about £17,000. It is well known, however, that 
the property is distributed among a great number of persons, the shares being 
continually divided and subdivided. Myddelton afterwards carried on several con- 
siderable engineering works, and it is satisfactory to record that Mr. Smiles is able 
to disprove the popular story that the famous engineer died in poverty and debt, 

One of the most singular careers narrated in these volumes is that of John 
Metcalf, the road-maker. This man was born and bred in very lowly circum. 

stances at Knaresborough, and, though totally blind, he became a favourite 
guide over the dangerous roads which intersected the country at that period. 
After some years spent in travelling the district, he was bold enough to under- 
take the construction of new roads, and contracts were given to him freely after 
his first success. It has been said, since the publication of Mr. Smiles’s book, 
that Metcalf was not really blind, but merely feigned blindness all his life ; but the 
only pretence for this statement is that a blind man could not have done Metcalf’s 
work. This is manifestly assuming a great deal too much ; and on the face of mat- 
ters it is not at all probable that a man gifted with ordinary eyesight should have 
applied for contracts under the disadvantage of blindness. He was, in truth, 
endowed with extraordinary sagacity, and before his death he superintended the 
construction of about 180 miles of excellent roads. He kept to his occupation 
till he was upwards of seventy-three years old, and many of his roads are even 
now the best in the counties in which they were made. 
Another engineer who rose from obscurity to renown, and who successfully 
struggled against the difficulties of poverty and a neglected education, was 
Edwards, the road-maker. Like Myddelton, Edwards was a Welshman, having 
been born at Eglwsilan, Glamorganshire, in 1719. He diligently studied the 
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famous ruins of Caerphilly Castle, which in the present day cover an area of 
about thirty acres. The leaning tower, “inclining as much as eleven feet out of 
the perpendicular,” especially attracted Edwards's attention, and the results of 
his study were shown in his construction of a bridge over the Taff, at Newbridge. 
The rush of water was so great that he completely failed in his first attempt, but 
he tried again, and once more was his bridge swept away; a third time he 
essayed the work, and happily accomplished it. He afterwards erected two im- 
portant bridges over the Usk, one at Newport, the other at Usk; and he also 
built several minor bridges in various parts of South Wales. We may here men- 
tion that, in referring to the old bridges in Monmouthshire, Mr. Smiles has fallen 
into an error which it will be well to correct in future editions of the work. He 
refers to the obstacles created to traffic in former times by the “ picturesque gate- 
ways at the ends of old bridges,” and an engraving on the same page represents 
such a structure under the title of “ Raglan Castle Bridge.” It is similarly 
referred to in the text ; but there is no such bridge at Raglan Castle. The bridge 
represented is an excellent drawing of one now standing over the Monnow, at the 
entrance to the town of Monmouth. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.* 

Turs is one of the most confused, irregular, and ill-constituted books we have 
had the bad fortune to meet with. The effort to be original, without any plan or 
distinct purpose, except that of being strange, at as little expense of labour or 
thought as possible, has been fatal to Mr. Thornbury. That work, which might 
have made him a name, will but show how great was the chance his want of sin- 
cerity has wasted, and, by the very effort itself, serve to make his failure more 
complete. An ordinary writer having such a duty to perform, and really desirous 
of honouring the memory of a man like Turner, would have conscientiously and 
earnestly bent himself to the task, so that out of such devotion something must 
have redounded to the credit of the biographer himself. It is well for Turner 
that his fame will not rest upon the coarse and indistinct view of his per- 
sonality Mr. Thornbury has produced. Anything less really vivid and life- 
like, we do not remember. A large mass of materials—hundreds of alife’s works 
—out of which to describe the life-scheme of the greatest of landscape painters, 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Thornbury. Mr. Ruskin, and scores of the artist’s 
intimate friends, communicated their knowledge or their recollections. Some of 
these seem to have done so thoroughly, and without reservation; others must 
know more than they have rendered up, still there was enough to enable the 
author to do that which ought to have been done with the subject ; yet the con- 
clusion we have come to, after a careful perusal of the book, is, that not a single 
new point of character has been made out, and not an old one elucidated in its 
course. We have strings of facts, all entangled with one another, so that out of 
sheer heedlessness and reckless disrespect for his subject, endless, and, to the 
reader, merciless repetitions occur. The same fact or opinion appears again and 
again, often word for word. The same conclusions are repeated with painful 
iteration in different parts of the book ; endless jumbling of dates and incidents 
crowd upon each other, which, together with the constant reappearance of the 
same facts, are not a little bewildering even to the most clearheaded and patient 
reader. 

The neglect of the simplest and least onerous part of an author’s duty, honest 
corrections of the press, is marked in many places—so many, indeed, that a 
shade of suspicion is cast over the whole work, and no man could rely upon its 
statements, on matters of a precise nature, such as dates, without the assistance 
of another authority. What shall be said for an author who, after years of pre- 
paration, and under no pressure of circumstances, allows such blunders to remain 
on his pages as those we find on page 383 of the first volume, where, to fix 
Turner's position among his contemporaries, by giving dates of births, deaths, 
&c., it stated that Sir Edwin Landseer was born in 1826, and Mr. Millais in 1819, 
the latter assertion made more positive by the statement that this was the year 
of Turner's picture, “ Richmond Hill—the Prince Regent’s Birthday.” Neither 
of these dates is correct ; the last-named artist is younger by ten years, having 
really been born in the yearwhich produced the “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” 
and “The Loretto Necklace.” Positive accuracy is the only value of such state- 
ments; they rest their claims to a place in a book upon that ground. These 
are but two out of several errors in this list. Nor is the same recklessness to be 
found in this portion of the work alone, but it is rife throughout. It is stated in 
one place that the famous “ Rain, Steam, and Speed,” now in the National 
Gallery, was exhibited in 1832, the fact being, as we learn from the Royal 
Academy catalogues, and personally remember, that it was exhibited at that 
institution in the year 1844. This is a fact of some importance, on accomt of 
the execution of this picture marking an epoch of style with Turner, inde. 
pendently of its being one of his most famous and admirable works. 

As if to make this book still less valuable, rash and curt expressions about 
persons not directly concerned in its progress are made in an uncalled for man- 
ner. For instance, we have Mr. Wornum, who had good-naturedly furnished Mr. 
Thornbury with some detail information, spoken of as an authority “ for dates,” 
and dates alone. This is a gratuitous impertinence, seeing that the biographer 
was not required to express his opinion of the value of Mr. Wornum’s intellectual 
powers. Uwins, the defunct Royal Academician, is spoken of as a “ puerile 
artist "—a very rash and unjust statement. Sir Charles Eastlake comes in for 
one or two sneering remarks; only provoked, as far as we can see, by the 
President of the Royal Academy having afforded some information to Mr. 
Thornbury. Mr. Peter Cunningham gets a needless kick. These are mostly 
amongst the living, while amongst the dead censure is not less rashly scattered. 
To decide from very observable irregularities of style, it’ is obvions that some 
portions of this book have been written just as inclination to attend to them 
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broke upon the author, and these happier flights are stuck like stones in heaps of 
mud, or rather, set in scores of pages of descriptive matter or bald notes ; while 
here and there are hundreds of lines of the merest guess-work the author could 
construct. No other explanation can be offered for the endless repetitions which 
confuse the book and tire the reader, than that without proper amalgamation Mr 

Thornbury has put these fragmentary studies into his work and run them together 
with matter that is not always relevant to the theme in hand. Endless excursions 
into the history of the time spanned by Turner’s life, and far-fetched anecdotes of 
his contemporaries, that have no conceivable bearing upon the subject ; uncon. 
nected discusions and vague surmises render more confused a treatment of them 

and answer no other purpose than to make two volumes out of materials that 
were not more than enough to fill one. 

We might forgive Mr. Thornbury a confused system of composition or dilations 
to any extent, and even other inaccuracies arising from heedlessness, if he dig, 
played any philosophic thinking, or revivified the great dead before us now and 
for the future. In no sense does he do this; even that strange turning point 
in his life, his love disappointment, is scantily dealt with, hurried over with but 
passing remark. Ifsuch a disappointment was really the heart of Turner’s mystery, 
it ought to have been made plain; if not, the common idea to that effect shoulg 
have been explained away. The want of a distinct purpose to picture forth the 
bold, broad individuality of an already studied character, mars all Mr. Thorn. 
bury’s pains, small as they were. The result is that he seems to have contented 
himself with placing upon these pages the statements and opinions of other men, g 
sound practice enough, it must be owned, if analysis of the matter thus afforded 
accompanied it, but, without such, leading the reader into miserable confusion, 
and saving the compiler endless thought and trouble. 

Turner was born on St. George’s Day, 1775; his baptismal register is still to 
be seen at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His father, William Turner, a barber, 
lived in Maiden-lane, opposite the Cider Cellars. He was sent to an academy in 
Soho, and there drew, under a Mr. Pallice, a floral drawing-master ; his rovings 
about the river and in the green fields were winked at. He could colonr print 
for J. Raphael Smith, the printseller, to a better end than the mere shillings 
received for them, and doubtless learnt much of breadth and delicate han 
from the practice, dull as it was. He is also said to have attended a drawing. 
school in St. Martin’s-lane, where Paul Sandby, the best of water-colour painters 
of that time, taught. He studied prints to other purpose than tinting them, for 
we find him saying in later life, taking up a green mezzotint, a Vandervelde, 
“ This made me a painter,”—this was said with some emotion. By some such 
mixed instruction, the force of his own genius, quick observation of nature, and 
love of truth, Turner got enough education to be able to put in sky-backgrounds 
and clever foregrounds to amateurs’ drawings and architects’ designs, when no 
more than thirteen years of age. Tom Malton, the son of a man who had 
written a tolerable book on perspective, had a good deal to do with the formation 
of an early style for the student; from him he tried to learn perspective, unsne. 
cessfully. Mr. Thornbury gives one of his best, because most modest, little word 
pictures, when describing the miseries of the boy over the hard abstractions of 
the line and point, at this period of his existence. Turner is supposed to have 
been taken home in despair of any progress by the master, had another trial, 
and failed again. He mastered it, however, at last; and by one of those strange 
chances which fall to men’s lots, became himself, in after years, teacher of 
perspective to the Royal Academy. Very nervous he was about success with 
this duty, and prepared himself zealously for the rostrum with an enormous 
amount of toil, evidences of which, when the master hand and patient brain were 
dead, were found in the treasure-chests of drawings that filled his house in Queen 


Ann-street. 

We find a mass of confused statements on Turner’s early studies, interesting a 
they are, and most needful to be written now, of all times. The vice of Mr. 
Thornbury’s style of composition does not allow him to state a fact wholly and # 
once, but we get a portion of it in one place, while, mixed up with other informs 
tion many pages further on, comes the remainder of the history of the circum 
stance. Thus, page 59 tells us that a friend’s advice to enter the Royal Academy 
schools was followed ; then appears a long account of what Turner had to do# 
Somerset House, all from the imagination of Mr. Thornbury; a long extract frop 
a capital criticism by Mr. Ruskin, contrasting strangely, in its finished English, 
with Mr. Thornbury’s reckless smirches of reasoning and coarse word-painting. 
This is succeeded by a purely supposititious account of Turner in Reynolds’ 
studio, where we find him, all of a sudden, and no one knows how. At page 6% 
and mentioned just by chance, as connected with quite another matter, the date # 
his admission to the Academy is given as 1790. Some tangibilities are needel 
in this flying scud of words and dislocated mountains of facts. 

An epitome of the painter’s whole life presents him as strong in sense, penurio, 
indefatigable, an earnest devotee of beauty under all forms of earth and sky, »# 
a little unmerciful to weaker men, or so intensely self-centered that: the doing & 
his own work became above all other considerations, and, while flashes of ges 
rosity broke out of this narrower spirit, it grew up almost selfish in sell: at th 
dependence. As when they were trudging together a poor weak companion ¥# are | 
left behind in the road, so all the like considerations were sacrificed in after i ™ Over 
to the ruling idea of art practice. Both Mr. Kuskin and Mr. Thornbury after b® bour| 
declare loudly for the filial tenderness of Turner, but produce scanty proof of foun 
He compelled C. Turner, the engraver, to destroy a likeness of the old man} 
father, without any apparent cause. He employed this parent as a sort 
servant to attend to his canvasses, and allowed him, even when in the full tide* 
prosperity, living at Twickenham in a house of Turner’s own, to come up® 
London and dress the heads of one or two old customers—strange occupation # 
a Royal Academician’s father. What does the reader think of the tendern&® 
evinced in the story that the poor old fellow used to ride up to London on 
top of a heap of vegetables in a market cart daily to open the gallery in Quee 
Anne-street ? 
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If our province were to criticize Mr. Ruskin’s opinion of Turner, admir- 
ably expressed as that ever is, we might extract largely, as Mr. Thornbury does, 
from his writings, and show to what all his love and study of nature were 
brought by Turner. As it is, Mr. Ruskin has a fair claim to place his name on 
the title of this work, if he desired it, seeing that a good fourth, and that all the 
pest portion, is derived from his various descriptions and eulogiums of Turner. 
As we are not reviewing Mr. Ruskin, let us be content with a reference to his 
noble analysis of the Nottingham drawing, repeated on page 135 of this book. 
Turner tried and practised for some time with little satisfaction the heartless task 
of teaching at schools. ‘“ He was not going to let out guinea secrets for five 
shillings; so let his pupils paint as they liked.” Turner loved the wolds, long 
dales, and winding rivers of Yorkshire with all his heart, and ever returned to 
them with fresh delight. Mr. Ruskin, indeed, maintains that he drew his 
jdeas of abstract and impressive form from the hills in the valley of the Wharfe ; 
and subdued even the Alps themselves to the principles learnt there. There he 
found the mass of materials employed in the “ Liber Studiorum.” A list of the 
great painter’s residences may be interesting to those who enjoy famous localities. 
First, No. 26, Maiden-lane; then “lower down in the lane at the end of Hand- 
court.” In 1800, at 64, Harley-street, being A.R.A. The next year at 75, 
Norton-street, Portland-road ; then in 1804, at 64, Harley-street again. In 1806, 
being R.A., at the same; in 1808, Professor of Perspective, also there, and at 
West End, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, where he continued till 1812, when he 
appears in the Academy catalogues as of Queen Ann-street West, which address 
is joined to Solus Lodge, Twickenham, in 1814, the latter place changes its 
name to Sandycombe Lodge in 1815, and does not disappear until 1826, after 
which Queen Anne-street is given singly to the end of all. 

As to the character of Turner’s works, that needs no explanation ; they illumi- 
nate the life of the artist. All that need to be said on this subject Mr. Ruskin 
bas already said in a vein of poetic prose that only now and then overstretches 
fact. Amongst his papers were found many poetical pieces; some are printed 
here, but no one can read them. ‘The “ Fallacies of Hope,” except for the 
fragments in picture catalogues, has no existence. We have it on Mr. D. 
Roberts’s authority that Turner was by no means the recluse Mr. Ruskin has 
painted him, but in truth a “jolly toper,” never missing an evening at the Royal 
Academy Club, to which he willed £50 annually, to be spent on his birthday. 
This is no doubt true of him at one period of his life, and the aspersion of lonely 
asceticism laid to his door was never a just one. The fact is, Turner hated bores, 
and, being a hard-working man, hated idlers, and was rude to both. The testi- 
mony of his intimates is that he was amiable, joyful, and at times even generous, 
thongh he certainly could be as close-fisted as any human being. He was fond 
of children. He was often liberal, and never bitter in his judgment of other 
artists’ works. There are many stories of Gainsborough, Constable, and others, 
in this book which are worth reading. 

Grabby and penurious as Turner was, he broke out into grand flashes of mag- 
nificent benevolence that are startlingly in contrast to those failings. He returned 
to Mr. C. Heath bills for £1,000; he lent, anonymously, to an old patron in 
difficulties, no less than £20,000; being repaid, he again helped the son of that 
man with many thousands more, still keeping himself unknown. He said once 
to another old friend, ‘‘ Don’t wish for money; you will not be the happier ; and 
you know you can have any money of me you want.” The rents of some houses 
remained unpaid for two years before his death ; he would never allow his solicitor 
to distrain upon the tenants. Mr. Ruskin has wasted a good deal of sentiment 
upon the so-called hard conditions of Turner’s existence. These, we may say, 
are entirely imaginary. It is evident, from the numerous communications to 
Mr.Thornbury,that nothing but innate churlishness with strangers, and penurious- 
ness in small things, added to his ardent industry, made him alonely man even as 
far as he was such. Turner was so well appreciated as to have been elected A.R.A. 
at the age of twenty-four, being younger than any recipient of the honour, ex- 
cepting Lawrence, before him, and Mr. Millais after him. It was his own choice 
to have no large share in society. His pictures were appreciated both by artists 
and the public almost from the first; how else did he amass his great fortune ? 
A man with four children need not have been lonely. 

The truth is, that he was a great painter, with little of those claims to the 
heroic character or the quast poetry of a melancholy life which injudicious friends 
have put forward. Noble in art, low in morals, unequal in conduct—niggardly 
and generous, indefatigable and sottish, directing all the selfish energies of a 
potent nature to a grand aim, he forgot to illustrate that aim, and honour those 
mental gifts by a consistent and pure life. He had dark faults and numerous 
Weaknesses, and was no more the neglected ascetic than he was the mean 
Worldling he is said to have been. It is something to have had a good aim, and 
held fast to it through a long life. We have many stories here of Turner’s mean- 
hess, and a lame defence made for it; but the downright imputation of fraud in 
dealing with prints of the “ Liber Studiorum,” taken from retouched plates, and 
called proofs, is left to itself, when it might and could be defended. Of Turner 
at the Royal Academy varnishing day—a field-day that is now disused—there 
are many anecdotes; of them the best is about Geddes, who had a portrait hung 
over the “ Téméraire,” and of course utterly demolished in colour by its neigh- 
bour. To gain something like effect, Geddes laid on a ground of vermillion as 
foundation of a carpet of brilliant colour, and then went to another picture. 
Turner came and revised his whole work to overcome this new enemy, but was 
amazed afterwards to find it sink into a quiet Turkey carpet. 

Confused and reckless in construction as this book is, it is rendered still more 
unsatisfactory by the want of an index, or even a table of contents ; consequently 
there is no possibility of finding for reference any of those interesting contribu- 
Sons Mr. Thornbury received from Turner’s friends. Such materials are all that 
8 Valuable in this book, and without an index the disgracefully slurred perform- 
ace of the compiler’s task is made more annoying and his book deprived of its 
only use and function. We believe a large amount of information respecting the 





artist is to be found in papers, &c., not accessible to Mr. Thornbury. It is to be 


hoped that some more conscientious writer will produce these for the benefit of 
the public. 








THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND.* 
[Second Norrce. | 

There is a short account given of the eccentric “ Anne, Countess of Pembroke 
Dorset, and Montgomery” (pp. 109-113), of whom Dr. Donne said “that she well 
knew how to discourse of all things, from predestination to slea silk.” She was 
the last representative of the Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland, and inherited the 
bold and masculine spirit of that proud and remarkable family. She wrote a 
diary ; and as she lived in times of great political movement, 1590-1675, her work 
has been of great service to historians. She was a thorough-paced royalist and 
Churchwoman. Upon the Restoration she appears to have been neglected by 
the Court. She was the proprietor of several nomination boroughs; and on one 
occasion Sir J. Williamson, Secretary of State, ventured to propose a candidate 
for one of them to her ladyship’s acceptance. This temerity drew down on him 
the following letter, which is perhaps wnique in its way: it breathes the very 
spirit of an undaunted and invincible Clifford. 

“ Sir,—I have been bullied by an usurper; I have been neglected by a court; 
but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man shall not stand. 

ANNE PemBroke, Dorset, AND Montcomery.” 
—(p. 111). 

There are very few grander things in the language, for its length, than thig 
bold and dignified epistle. Religion is a natural female virtue ; and religious in- 
fidelity in a woman is as shocking to all right feeling as conjugal treason. So 
we learn without surprise that this lofty-minded countess “repeated aloud the 
8th chapter of the epistle to the Romans every Sunday in the year, knowing it by 
heart from begining to end. When dying, the last words she uttered were some ape 
propriate verses of that chapter.” (p.113). She showed her intellectual strength 
and capacity for embracing the deepest truths of the gospel, by her fondness for that 
wonderful chapter ; we hope, however, when she recited it, that she did not begin 
with the first verse, which is in fact a corollary from what had been urged in the 
7th chapter, and ought to have been printed as the last verse of it: “There ig 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” (Rom. viii. 1.) The vagaries of division in 
the chapters of the Bible are sometimes very eccentric and unaccountable ; and 
the understanding which arranged the divisions in many instances must certainly 
have been a curious and rather unusual understanding. 

The beautiful, innocent, accomplished, and brutally murdered Lady Jane Grey 
very properly finds a place amongst Mrs. Williams’s worthies. Mrs. Williams 
says that Lady Jane scratched these verses on her prison wall :— 


‘Non aliena putes homini que obtingere possunt, 
Sors hodierna mihi, cras erit illa tibi.”’—p. 53. 


Is Mrs. Williams certain of the authorship of this distich? Is not the second 
verse attributed by Camden to Mary, Queen of Scots? Perhaps some one of 
those literary ferrets who burrow so deeply and successfully in Notes und Queries, 
may be able to hunt out the truth, and drag it to light. Our author says, “ The 
place where Lady Jane’s remains and those of her husband are interred, ig 
unknown” (p. 53). They were buried, unless our memory totally deceives us, 
at Bradgate, Leicestershire, where Lady Jane passed much of her life; and the 
tomb of both may be seen in the little and desolate chapel of the mansion. 

Queen Elizabeth is no favourite with Mrs. Williams; indeed, she is the only 
one of her heroines of whom she speaks with asperity and dislike; and we must 
admit that the character of the queen is not one calculated to gain the admira- 
tion, or even to escape the angry censure, of women. That she had her foibles 
and weaknesses is quite true; was she not human, and a woman? That she 
judicially murdered Mary, Queen of Scots, is equally true. Yet for all this, she 
was the greatest monarch that ever occupied the English throne. Neither 
William the Conqueror, nor Cromwell, nor William I11.—the only three fit to be 
mentioned along with her—are at all equal to her. Her learning was immense; 
the account of her accomplishments, given by Roger Ascham, is really astonish. 
ing. Her literary powers were certainly remarkable. To translate Greek plays 
and Italian poems was to her a pastime. She was always a severe student, a 
deep theologian; very few indeed of her subjects were half as learned ag 
she was. 

But her real greatness consisted in her political sagacity. She perfectly under. 
stood the character and temper of the times in which she lived. She saw the 
movement that was going on, and wisely and courageously put herself at the 
head of it. She knew that feudalism had been ruined for ever by the Wars of the 
Roses ; and that the Crown had derived a prodigious increase of strength from that 
ruin. But she also saw, and recognized in her policy, the fact that the middle 
classes were rising rapidly to take their proper place, and assert their natural righta 
in the State; that the discovery of America had stimulated the spirit of com. 
merce ; that with freedom of commerce came expansion of thought ; and especially 
she saw that the Reformation had emancipated the English mind from the tram. 
mels of Popish superstition. The maxim “Sequendo duces” was the guiding 
maxim of her reign; and the consequence was, she was always at the head of 
English thought, and the leader and exponent of Enylish feeling. Hence she 
did ali she could to promote commerce, however contrary to the rules of political 
economy, a8 now understood, many of her commercial regulations may have 
been. 

She saw that Protestantism must go, puri pussu, with freedom of thought; at 
the same time she as clearly saw that extravagance of freedom in religious 
thought, which was the natural rebound from excessive religious tyranny, might, 
in the then existing state of men’s minds, rise to sach a pitch as to be incon. 
sistent with civil government; and so she looked on Puritans proper with no 
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more favourable eve than she regarded Papists proper. In short, she understood 
the people whom she ruled, and has left, in the character and present condition 
of the English nation, a stronger impress of her own character, than was ever 
left by any other monarch of these realms. 

Why has Cromwell left nothing that speaks of him to the present age, beyond 
the record of his great military and executive abilities? Because he did not 
understand, or, at all events, acted as if he did not understand, the spirit of the 
age in which he lived. A despotism in England in 1650 was simply impossible. 
Yet Cromwell passed the ten last years of his life in a vain endeavour to establish 
it. His usurpation was necessarily a failure. If, instead of sacrificing all the 
advantages which he had gained over the vanquished and ruined king, to the 
gratification of his own personal ambition, he had given to England what he 
might have given, a constitutional form of Government, what a name he would 
have gained in the world! Humanly speaking, he would have saved his country 
a century and a half of more or less bad government, accompanied by no small 
amount of national disaster and dishonour. But he vainly and absurdly attempted 
to resist, instead of wisely putting himself at the head of, the spirit of his age, 
and so his government brought no good to England. In spite of Mr. Carlyle’s 
one-sided panegyric and insane idolatry of Cromwell—in spite of Macaulay's 
equally extravagant and fulsome laudation of him, Cromwell was a mere vulgar 
usurper, a man who ruined a great cause to gratify personal interests, a man who 
was utterly without dignity or elevation whether of mind or thought; one who, 
in narrowness and meanness of aim, is on a level with the lowest and most 
despicable of adventurers. 

But revenons a nos moutons, viz., the literary women of England, of whom we 
have lost sight for an unreasonable time. We would gladly linger over this volume ; 
but we must bring our somewhat desultory remarks to a close. Mrs. Williams 
has interspersed! her work here and there with various elegant and judicious 


pieces of criticism. Her remarks on the necessity of care in the formation of | 


style (p. 250), are extremely sensible. Her own style is singularly pleasing, and 
sometimes beautiful. Take for instance the following paragraph, in which she 
is describing Mrs. Barbauld’s manner of reading, and the consequent effect 
produced on her mind by it. “ She read and re-read the books to which she had 
access, with that concentrated attention, which assimilated their contents with 
her mind; they shaped her principles of action, and tinctured for ever the warp 
and woof of her thoughts and feelings. Such solitary musings and grave com- 
pavions confirmed her natural inclination towards serious and earnest con- 
siderations of religion; and the vast mysteries of existence and futurity hung 
their stupendous shadows over all her earthly prospects and pursuits, even from 
her early youth” (p. 283). This is solemn and fine. 

We do not wish to find fault; but where the fault is a common one it may be 








present month is Mr. Dudley Costello’s amusing story, “The Adventures of 
Lorn Loriot”—a story, we are happy to perceive, that does not terminate with 
the close of the year; and that will fitly hold a place by a new tale from the pen 
of the versatile and industrious Harrison Ainsworth. The promised tale beging 
with the January number of Bentley, and is entitled, ‘‘The Lord Mayor of Lop. 
don; or, City Life in the Last Century.” In the present number of Bentley 
there is a most valuable article on “‘ The Discount Rate of the Bank of France,” 
which is well calculated to excite the attention, if not provoke the alarm, of jj 
persons who have commercial dealings with Frenchmen. The article exhibits 
profound knowledge of the subject on which it treats. A short extract from jt 


| will show how vast is the difference between the position in their relations to 


the State and the public, between the Bank of France and the Bank of England, 
Referring to the former the author says :— 

“The privileges of the Bank are, first, the monopoly of the issue of notes 

without any limit of amount, and without any reference to the stock of bullion . 
and secondly (since 1857), the exclusive right to fix its discount as it pleases, 
while the rate outside is maintained at the legal maximum of six per cent, 
These privileges exist throughout France, in all the departments, as in Paris, 
The sole restriction imposed on the Bank is that it cannot discount paper which 
bears less than three signatures, or which has more than ninety days to run. To 
obviate the former difficulty for persons who have no banker, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte was founded in 1848, expressly to provide the third signature, by itg 
intervention between the Bank and the public.” 
Mr. Sala has brought his tale “ The Seven Sons of Mammon” to a conclusion jn 
the December number of Temple Bar. This is undoubtedly the best of his com. 
positions. The interest of the story has never flagged for an instant, and 
some of the characters are perfect in their development from the first scene 
to the last. The broken merchant, the down-fallen, trodden-upon, once golden 
idol, in his prostration is exquisitely true to nature. Some of the observations 
scattered through the work reflect credit upon the writer, both as a man of 
thought, and of sound, hearty, genuine English feeling. Take, for example, the 
following :— 

‘“ The false is ever mixed with the true; there is always the golden as well as 


_ the silver side to the shield; there are always people ready to come into court, 
and make oath that they saw the chameleon of a bright sky-blue colour, and 


others who persist in swearing that he was pink; and the balance will not be 
struck, and the needle will not be eliminated from the bundle of hay, and the 
pearl picked from the dunghill, until human lying and human blundering are of 
no more account than tobacco-ashes— until the fools who wrote ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ are confounded at their own impudent ignorance, and the mud in the 


wine-glass becomes clearer than crystal, and a towering tree springs from the grain 


only fair to point it owt. Mrs. Williams has the following expression (p. 355), | 


* This is a mistaken notion,’ meaning ‘an erroneous notion.’”’ But to “ mis- 


take’ can only mean to “ misunderstand—to take falsely;’’ and the word | 


‘mistaken’ cannot possibly mean “erroneous” or “ false.” In like manner the 
expression, so common now-a-days, “‘ we are much mistaken,” meaning “ we are 
much deceived,” is totally wrong. ‘“ We are much mistaken” can only signify 
“we are much misunderstood.” 

There is another solecism, now become common, to which we are sorry to see 
that Mrs. Williams lends her countenance. She says (p. 550), ‘ Poetry played 
during that period (the eighteenth century) quite a different part to what it did 
among the ancients.’’ Now, one thing cannot be different to, but from, another; 
and the error requires notice, because it threatens gradually to become universal 
both in conversation and writing. We take leave of Mrs. Williams with sincere 


thanks for the graceful addition she has made to our literature. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


“Pui” is still “on his way through the world,’ in Cornhill, and so 
much pleasure is derived from a detail of his sufferings, and so much gratification 
afforded by his multitudinous mishaps, that selfish readers will, we fear, be dis- 
posed to pray they may never come to an end—that his state of bachelordom and 
poverty may extend to the “ crack of doom,” and his true love never be rewarded 
by a propitious marriage, and “a fine family of children.” Poor “ Philip” is 
doomed to pass a very miserable Christmas—his intended father and mother-in- 
law have not only turned their backs upon him, but turned him out of the house 
~—his unprincipled father, who has emigrated to America, is not only getting 
money from, but also drawing bills on him, and at the same time has it in- 
sinuated that his downfall is the direct consequence of Philip's folly and extrava- 
gance’ The manner in which this last piece of villany on the part of Dr. 
Firmin is disclosed is a perfect specimen of “the style” of some of the worst 
scamps connected with the press—namely, some of the genuine Yankee news- 
paper correspondents, who are to be found in a few of the great capitals of 
Europe. The opening paragraph reads as if it were cut out of a New York 
journal. Here it is :— 

“T promise you the new country did not disgrace the old at the British Em- 
bassy ball on Queen Vic.’s birth-day. Colonel Z. B. Hoggins’s lady, of Albany 
and the peerless bride of Elijah J. Dibbs, of Twenty-ninth-street, in your city, 
were the observed of all observers for splendour, for elegance, for refined native 
beanty. The Royal Dukes danced with nobody else, and at the attention of 
one of the Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I observed his Royal Duchess 
looked as black as thunder. Supper handsome. Back Delmonicos to beat it. 
Champagne so, so.” 

* the St. James's there are several good papers this month, amongst which may 
ve mentioned as deserving of especi tice , 6s y 

tight ="? “Whence?” “ Railows’ gelato pow anc 5 i 
bab! ' : 8, Nelly’s Christmas Day,” by 
Francis Freeling Broderip. In Colburn there are three particularly interesting 
contributions, “The French in Australasia and Polynesia,” “The Shadow of 
Ashlydyat,” and “‘ Amyot,” by “Sir Nathaniel.” The gem of Bentley for the 








of mustard-seed, and all our tiny cock-boats of fancied learning, and fancied reason, 
and fancied logic, are swallowed up in the great dazzling Ocean of God’s Truth,” 

In Blackwood there are three very good articles, ‘‘A Word from a new Dictionary 
—Flunkeyism,” ‘ Fechter in Hamlet and Othello,” and “ A Month with the 
Rebels.” In the first the writer struggles for what he conceives should be the 
truly “independent” position of authors, and, it may be added, he sustains his 
arguments with great skill and ability. In the second we find the opinions of our 
own dramatic reviewers respecting M. Fechter confirmed by the writer in 


| Blackwood, who says :— 





“T think his Hamlet one of the very best, and his Othello one of the very worst 
I have ever seen; and I have seen all the good actors, and many of the bad 
actors, from Kean downwards.” 
‘‘ A Month with the Rebels”’ is a description, by an eye-witness, of the Southern 
States of America since the war broke out. It contains a vast amount of valuable 
information that will be found perfectly ‘““new”’ to English readers. The following 
is an amusing account of the celebrated battle of “ Bull’s Run,” given by an 
Irishman who fought “ on the other side,” and who was, with some wounded 
soldiers, walking over “the ground” on the day the writer visited the scene of 


conflict :— 


‘One of them, an Irishman, belonged to that gallant band of 800 who bore 
the whole brunt of the enemy’s left for the first two hours in the morning. He 
told us that this force consisted of two companies from New Orleans, called 
respectively ‘Tigers’ and ‘Wild Cats,’—the 4th Alabama, and some com- 
panies of the 6th and 7th Georgian regiments. He said he himself was ‘bate 
up wid foitin,’ and when ‘Gineral Bewregard kem up wid rayinforcements in 
the afternoon and tould the “* Wild Cats” they had done enough—Bedad, they 
wint to the rear and got a few glasses of whisky, and kem back to the “ foit” a8 
fresh as the flowers of May!’ On our remarking that we had heard that the 
69th Irish New York regiment had fought very bravely on the side of the North, 
he replied, ‘ Indeed they did, sir; divil a bitter. Troth, the Irish did the best 
part of the foiting a both sides, and no mistake!!’” 

“Between the Cataracts, without a Dragoman,” is the title of a clever and 
amusing paper in Fraser, by Mr. J. G. Caley. The same number brings to 4 
conclusion the best tale ever written by Mr. Melville-Whyte, of a somewhat 
different character from the works on which his reputation has hitherto been 
founded.__—Muacmillan this month devotes itself to the instruction of its readers 
—not in science—not in literature—not in the fine arts— but in car/- 
playing! There are three games which it is very desirous its readers should 
learn and practise, so as to make themselves agreeable to all “ friends” 
and “ visitors’? during the coming Christmas holidays. These games 
are entitled “ quadrille’’—a game for four persons; “ piquet,”’ which is described 
as “by far the best game of cards, for two persons, that exists ;”’ and lastly 
bazique,” which is “ played with two piquet packs of cards.” Minute direc: 
tions are given as to these different games, and the whole is concluded with 
that grand axiom in manners, morals, and amusement—“ Keep your tem- 
per!” The Autobiography of a Navvy” is stated to be not a work of 
fiction, but a bond fide statement made by a poor man—facts and sent: 


ments which are, it is said, all his own, as they came from the narrator's lips. 


We implicitly believe this statement ; for the narrative is nearly as dry as Mr. 
Patmore’s “poetry,” almost as dull as “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” in the 
Cornhill, but not altogether so wearying as that interminable drivel, “ Agnes ° 
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sorrento,” by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, nor by any means so repulsive as the mawkish 
nonsense that has found its way into the Dublin University, and is entitled “The 
House by the Churchyard.” In the December number of the Dublin University 
there is however a truly valuable paper, entitled a “ Remonstrance against 
Strikes.” The author points (amongst other places) to Ireland, where “ strikes” 
have been most successful, and he shows the consequences of them—the anni- 
hilation of ‘the trade” in which “the men” won “ grand victories” over their 
“masters.” An extract from the useful and practical article to which we refer 
cannot fail to be read with interest :— 





“Ireland has been especially famous for successful strikes, and where now are 
the trades among which they happened? ‘The shipwrights and sawyers,’ says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘ carried every point with their masters; and in the course of a few 

ears there was not a single master shipwright in Dublin.’ The manufacturers 
of flannel, silk, lace, and gloves, have decayed from a like cause. The blanket 
trade of Kilkenny, and the iron trade of Dublin, have been wholly or nearly 
destroyed by the tyranny that workmen wielded over their masters. Many a 
capitalist and numbers of able workmen have been driven, from time to time, to 
seek elsewhere the fair opening refused them in Ireland.” 


The Art Journal, always remarkable for the beauty of its illustrations, and 
the talent of its literary contributors, presents its readers this month with 
“A Fire at Sea,” engraved by J. Cousen, from the picture by Turner, in the 
National Collection; “‘ The Two Grandmothers,” engraved by C. H. Jeens, from 
the picture by Marie Weigmann, in the royal collection at Osborne ; and “ Plenty, 
the Princess Louisa,” engraved by W. Roffe, from the statue by Mr. Thornycroft, 
in the possession of the Queen. We have but space to acknowledge the receipt 
of Good Words, the Baptist Magazine, Chambers, Cassel’s Popular Natural 
History, the Sixpenny Magazine, and the Family Treasury. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


At the Rooms of the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts, in Conduit- 
street,on Thursday evening, Dr. Charles Dresser gave the first of two lectures “On 
Decorative Art,” copiously illustrated by diagrams, before a very numerous 
audience. The lecturer commenced by urging the importance of a knowledge of 
the principles which govern the production of true ornamentation, and the special 
necessity for such knowledge at this time, when we are about to enter into com- 
petition with our continental neighbours, who are generally considered so far in 
advance of us in decorative art. It was argued that in ornamenting those things 
with which we are surrounded, we only follow the dictates of nature—for, added 
to the essential constituents of plants, there are gay colours, sweet odours, and 
agreeable flavourings. The great feature in the lecture was the setting forth 
and illustration of the necessity for the manifestation of mind and embodiment 
of thought in ornament. Martin’s pictures were used as illustrations of the 
embodiment of mind in the case of pictorial art; and their value was shown to 
consist in this one feature, for there is nothing remarkable in either the drawing 
—indeed this is frequently defective—or the colouring. In decorative art it is 
similar, for unless the mind of the producer be embodied in the forms produced, 
no ornament can be of a satisfactory character. 

It will not be uninteresting to our readers to know that Mr. Butler Cole 
Aspinall, whose rapid and successful career at the Melbourne Bar, and recent 
elevation to the post of Attorney-General for Victoria, has been made the subject 
of comment of late by the press, was a frequent contributor to the Leader. It 
was in connection with the Leader, in fact, that he first gave proofs of those 
talents which have raised him to his present high position—a position almost 
unexampled in a man little more than thirty. One of his best articles, or rather 
series of articles, in the Leader was upon the “ Kirwan Case,” the case of an 
artist, whose trial for the murder of his wife at “ Ireland’s Eye’’ made so much 
noise a few years ago. The writer took a strong view in favour of the prisoner, 
and his arguments were considered of a most masterly character by many high 
authorities. 

A new work on “ India and the Colonies; their Present State and Prospects,” 
is in course of preparation. The author is Mr. Montgomery Martin. It is com- 
piled from official documents furnished under the authority of the Secretaries of 
State for India and the Colonies, and is intended to enable the public to appreciate, 
at the International Exhibition next year, the condition and value of the trans- 
marine portions of the British Empire. 

Mr. Booth is about to issue a cheap edition of the Rev. J. Pycroft’s works, 
“Twenty Years in the Church” and “Elkerton Rectory” forming one volume, 
and ‘ Agony Point’’ another. 

Mrs. P. M. Latham, the author of the ‘ Wayfarers,” will shortly present a new 
— to the public. The work is entitled “ Baronscliff; or, the Deed of other 

ays.” 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, the author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” and “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” lately delivered a lecture for some charitable object at the 
Lecture Hall at Wimbledon. This has been followed by other authors, who have 
also lectured for charitable purposes. During the past week, Mr. J. C. Parkinson, 
a gentleman connected with the press, and the author of two clever and useful 
little works, “ Under Government,” and “ Government Examinations,” delivered a 
lecture on Scarborough, giving a description of many watering places in general, 
and Scarborough in particular. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black are about to issue a new cheap edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. This, the firm say, is consequent on the repeal of the 
paper duty, and they are now enabled to issue the volumes, monthly, at one shilling 
each. The series will commence, in January, with ‘‘ Waverley,” and will be 
Continued monthly until its completion in twenty-five volumes. 

Miss Christina Rosetti has finished a new volume of poems, the principal 
one of which is named the “ Goblin Market.” They are to be published by 

essrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately a volume of poems, selected and 
arranged by Coventry Patmore, to be uniform with “The Golden Treasury,” 
The volume will be entitled ‘‘ The Children’s Garland from the Great Poets.’’ 

he same firm has also in preparation a work by Cyril Graham “ On Syria, as 
a Province of the Ottoman Empire ;”’ being a sketch of the political history of 
Syria under the Turkish rule, and comprising a detailed account of the war in 
Lebanon and the massacres in1860. The work will also contain considerations 
on the future prospects of the province. 

The; University of Tubingen, Wurtemberg, has conferred on Mr. Leone Levi, 
P.S.A,, F.S.8., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s 
College, London, and the author of the “‘ Commercial Law of the World,” the 

gree of Doctor of Economical and Political Sciences. 

















It is said that an unpublished volume of Voltaire is to be brought out by 
Henri Plon. The manuscript was found among the papers left by Diderot. 
M. Feuillet de Conches, a most competent judge in such matters, declares that 
there can be no mistake as regards the authenticity; the writing is Voltaire’s, 
and the ink and paper are of his day. 

A novel entitled “The Two Widows,’ by M. Alfred des Essarts, has been 
lately published in Paris. A very favourable opinion is expressed of this work in 
some of the reviews. 

M. Esquiros has an article in the last number of the Revue des Deuw Mondes 
upon “ England and the English.” The article is devoted to a description of 
“The Derby Day,” and a development of the mysteries of “ the turf.” 

The two French Governmental reviews, “La Revue Européen,” and “ Revue 
Contemporaine,” are, we understand, about to be amalgamated. The combination 
of two “ naughts” can never make a substantial “ unit.” 

A valuable work has been brought to a conclusion in Paris. It is entitled ‘« An 
Universal Dictionary of Commerce and Navigation.” 

The statues of Louis XIII. and Louis XLV., are to be removed from the Louvre 
to the cathedral of Paris. The statues were formerly placed in the choir of 
Notre Dame, but removed from thence in the year 1831. 

In the last number of the Revue Européene, there is an article with the strange 
title of “Dick Moon in France, the diary of a Parisian Englishman,’ by M. 
Francis Wey. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From NOVEMBER 29Tn To DECEMBER 5bru. 


A Catalogue of MSS. Cambridge. Vol. IV. | Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s 
8vo. cloth. 1s. Cambridge Warehouse. | Christian Association in Dublin, during the 
A Treasury of Pleasure Books. Square year 1861. Crown Svo. cloth. 4s, Simpkin. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. Blackwood. Lyra Germanica, Feap. 4to. Illustrated. 
Alford amy dS The Odyssey of Homer. | ‘g}, Longman. 
Part I. Book I.—II. Square crown 8vo. Major (Rev. J. R.). Cicero pro Milone, with 
cloth, 9s.6d. Longman. ‘ Notes. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Tegg. 
A Brief Examination of Opinions on_ the Mangnall’s Historical Questions, corrected to 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. Syo. cloth. the present time. Illustrated. 12mo. roan, 


8s. 6d. Longman. w 4s. 6d. Tegg. 

Archbold (F.). The Consolidated Criminal | Marryat (E.). Harry at School. 16mo. square. 
Statutes of England. £1.1s. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 

Alison (Sir Archibald). Lives of Lord Marryat (Captain). Dog-Fiend. 12mo. cloth. 
Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart. £2. 2s. 2s. 6d. Routledge. 
Blackwood. Mason (C. P.). First Steps in English 


Away from Home. By the Author of “ —_ Grammar. 18mo. cloth. 1s. Waz.ton & 
an Orange, Sir.” See. cloth, 2s. Boo Maberly. ; 
Society. Meadow Lea. By the author of “ Triumphs 

Bannatyne (J. M.). Guide to the Examina- of Steam.” 160. cloth. 48.6d.  Griflith 
tion for Promotion of Officers in the Infantry. & Farran. 

Part I. Crown 8vo. sewed. 5s. Smith & | Melville (Whyte). Good for Nothing; or, All 
Elder. | Down Hill. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 16s. 
Baker (C.). Circle of Knowledge, a Scientific Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
oe Book. Feap. cloth, 48. 6d. Wertheim | Milton’s L’Allegro. 5s.6d. Bell & Daldy. 
Co. , Moore's La fookh. Illustrated by Tenniel. 
Bickersteth (Rev. E. H.). The Sayings of | More's alla Reena at urray. 
the King; with Remarks by his Sister. | Morell (L. D.). An Introduction to Mental 
| 
| 





pee See. Se. 2, 2. Ene. Philosophy. 8vo. cloth. 12s, Longman. 
A oe ’ , : osophy. vo, cloth, 25. 4 ; 
~_s —= Missions. Vol. V. 8vo. cloth. Nursery Carols. entree’, = - -% 
id ; : i tures by Ludwig, Richter, and Oscar Plessch. 
— Se Phillip & Son meee See. Seuss boards, 3s., coloured, 5s. Bell & 
" ; ‘. @ : a Daldy. 
dion eee on *— — | Oke’s Magisterial agg a = 
ia’ me's Boy. 6s the Seventh edition of), 8vo. cloth. 6s, 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. 5s. 6d. Bell & | Be Seventh ane 
Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis. Seventh edition. 
With Supplement. Svo. cloth, £2. 4s, 
Satterworth, 


Daldy. : 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Eighteen 
new Illustrations and a Key gig? 
work. Royal 18mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Tegg. W : “7 tod in Ital 
° . “Vv, .). The Work of God in Italy. 
Cam a 8 Pleasures of Hope. 5s.6d. Bell pane cloth, 3s. 6d, J. F, Shaw. 
Clarke's Cicmmantery Parts 61 to 64. Is Percy (John). Metallurgy. Svo. cloth. £1, 1s. 
“ , . = Murray. oe ae 
Colerid =, Mariner, 5s. 6d. Bell Rodwell (Rev. J. M.). The Koran, Williams 
& Dald 3 — & Norgate. , f 
Co leston (Mrs E.). Canada; why we Live Sala (George Augustus). The Seven — h 
Sh and ety we Lhe &. iSee. doth. ay ee ee 
‘ 7 21. lls. 6d. insley. . ; 
Cor (Rev PGW). A Tale of the Great = (M. oy the matte 
Rev. G. .). Gre loth. 7a.6d. Bell & Daldy, 
beam ar. Feap, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, Scot (Michael), Tom Cringle’s Log. ‘aaa 
" litt o is, CKhWOOd, 
Cats and Farlie's Moral Emblems. Second | Tih ‘itert). Comic. Tales. — Shilling 
pam ol Imperial 8vo. cloth, £1. 11s, 6d. | ” ieodiaad Library. 12mo, boards. 1s. 
cee John Rogers. Ovo, cloth. } The Pe ets of the nr gee = _ pg 
° 4 ° . " a, ra) 
Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son ; to which is >. ae illustrated. 18. 0 
Hoyal $2noc cloth or6d. “Toygr vo | The Pralna of Dovid. Mustrated. Small to 
; ate : oT ‘loth. £1.18. Low & Sons. 
Davies (W. G. a The A B c of Thought. nS » weal “haat of Christendom. Illus. 


illi c N vate. y , »} 7 4 Gril j 
Dalton ( Willian)” Cortes and Pizarro. T- | —, nee. 4vo. cloth, 3s.6d. Griffin, 
lustrated. Feap. Svo. cloth. 5s, Griffin, The” Wise Painters. 12mo. cloth. 38. 


Bohn, & Co. 


, + ww: . oe Booth. 
Doran (Dr.). Young's Night Thoughts. New — » Musicians. 12mo. cloth. 3s, 
edition, with Life. Royal lsmo, cloth. 4s. | gg Musicians. ” 
pret n, H.). History of Modern Europe. | The Young Maen oe a Booth. 
Vol. I.—II. 8vo. cloth. £1.10s. Murray, | _ plete oo hoe tee hls B » of the Saseslie 
Eva and her Playfellows. Feap. Svo. cloth. The Children’s Picture Book re loth. 9s 
2s.6d. Dean & Son. of Animals, Square crown Syo. cum 
Mi nle G > re), istory of the Greek Re- Low & Sons. , 7 . 
eee Saeetns) eee, go , £1. 4s. The Children’s Picture Fable on Square 
Blackwood. — | eee ee my on <h wea cloth, 
Gatty (Mrs. A.). The Old Folks from Home. The Victoria Regia. — 
7s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. = Hi. is. Ehaw & Ben. Folio boards 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 58. 6d. Bell Turner's Liber Studiorum. ° 
& Dald : £2. 28. Cundall & Downes. Bell & 
Gray's Elegy. 5s. 6d. Tegg. Tennyson's May Queen. 5s. 64. 


Daldy. ’ , 
ere Dr. F.). Ideal Views of the Primitive 
World in its Geological and Pal vontological 
Phases. Illustrated by Photographs. ito, 
cloth. £2.28. Highley. | 
Valentine (Mrs.). The Girls’ Own Book. 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Pocket-Book. 
Roan tuck. 3s. 6d. Kent. ; oi 
Guy’s Juvenile Letter Writer. New edition. 

18mo. cloth. 1s. Tegg. : 
Happy Stories and Happy Hearts. Feap. 


8vo. cloth. 28.6d. Dean & Son. i Magen ‘it, 
Hodgson (Pemberton). A Residence at New edition. Re-edited. 16mo. cloth, gi 

Nagasaki and Hokodate in 1859. 10s. 6d, | 4s.6d. Tegg. eae Bell & Daldy 

Bentley. | Warton’s Hamlet. 5s 6d. e] = Rell 
Household Proverbs for the People. 1 vol. | ao" Pastoral Poems. 5s. 64. , 

Feap. 8vo. cloth. 28.6d. Shaw & Son. | _ & Daldy. ” fie? 
Hollingshead (John). Underground London, | Worseley bi e — vy . lyasey, im 

6 : ida y 2 ol. I. Ye. jiac ond, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Groombridge. On oh 1. OE, VB, sto. cloth, 


Hooper (Mrs. G.). Little Magyie and her 
Brother. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Bell & 
Daldy. 

eee (C. M.). Essays Ethnological and 
Linguistic, 8vo. cloth. Williams & Nor- 


£1. 5s. Cundall & Downes. Ss 
Winslow's Work of the Holy Spirit. Feap. 
Rvo. cloth. 6s. Shaw & Son. ; 
Whitfield (Rev. F.). Voices from the V alley. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. J. F. Shaw. 





a i / Ww race and Philip). The Queens of 
; tical Works of, Illus- | Wharton (Grace and Phuip) 
ca Soe oth. 9s. Routledge. ge Illustrated. Crown Svo. cloth, 
c , 5 B { ogg Sons. 
art ee Oe ee eS et anes Ee eet Beaux of Society. Tlus- 
L. E. L. Francesca Carrara, 26. Rout- trated. Crown Svo. cloth. 9%. Hogg & 
ledge. Sons, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Lift OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mownpar. 
YAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—At 5} ».™., Bur- 
"haan House. Papers to be read.—‘‘ Latest explorations 
in Africa by i. and May, Spence and Grant, 
Petherwick, Peney, &c.” 





TcEsDaY. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, 
at p.x. Discussion upon Mr. Bailey Denton’s paper ‘On 
the Discharge of Underdraimage, and its effects on the 
Arteria] Channels and Outfalls of the Country.”’ 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCTETY—1i1, Hanover-square, at 9% P.M. 
On some recent Additions to our Knowledge of European 
Odlogy.’ By Mr. A. Newton. “On the Mollasks of er- 
muda.’ By the Rev. H. B. Tristam. ‘On a new species 
of Serrannus from Australia.”” By Dr. Ginther. 


WrpwNEspDay. 

ROYAL LITERATURE—St. Martin’s-place, at 44 P.M. | 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi. ‘On Railway 
Management, from the Traveller's Point of View.” | By 
Thomas Baker, Secretary to the Indian Army Sanitary 
Commission. 

MICROSCOPICAL--King’s College, at 8 p.m. 

BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL—Sackviile-street, at 6} P.M. 
““On Domestic Life in the Reign of Edward L.,"” from the 
Howach ld Express, Book of Bogo de Clare. Bs Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne *©On Ogham Ins riptions,”’ By Mr. Petti- 
crew. 

THURSDAY. 

ROYAL—Buarlington House, 5 p.m. 

ANTIQU AR LES—Somerset House, 8} P.s. 

SATURDAY. 
ASIATIC—At 3 P.M. 


MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN. 





In the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the Paper 
the following Articles have appeared on “ MopERN 
ENGuisu Women :” 


VOL. T. 1860, No. Page. 

I. The Influence of Women... Dec. 1 ... 22 ... 518 
II. The Past Young Lady ..... ,, 15 ... 24 ... 568 
Ill. The Schoo! Gir! 7 ee ee 
IV. The Engaged Young Lady... ,, 29 ... 26 ... 621 

VOL. IT. 1861. 

V. The Young Wife ee: Ge oe Bom Ne 
VI. The Mother-in-Law ........ , 19 ... 2 ... 62 
VIL. The Love of Beauty ........ , 2 ... 30... 8 

VIII. The Extravagant Woman... Feb. 2 ... 31 ... 113 
1X. The Skin-Flint ... : cn ne: I ace 

X. TheTreatment ofServants.. March 2 ... 35 ... 228 
XI. Gossip and Scandal............ ae 37. ... 285 
XII. Charity in Women ae $8... 312 

XIIL. The Managing Woman Jane 22... 51 ... 746 
VOL, IT. 1861. 
XIV. The Self-Reliant Woman... Oct. 65 ... 66 ... 424 


MEN OF MARK. 


In the preceding Volumes and 
Paper the following have appeared amongst the 
“MEN oF Mark :”— 


VOL. I. 1860. No. Page. 
I. Baron Rothschild ...... a B. «a 
Il. Lord Lyndhurst ......... Sept. 22... 12 ... 278 
III. Lord Brougham ......... Sept. 20 .. 13... 2097 
IV. Lord Campbell ......... Oct. Cw ws OO 
V. Faraday oe ae ae ee 
We eI is casks csecane eG, “Raw BO aac “ee 
VII ‘ener Brown acl es. CE cat Stan. ee 
’ Ditto eee NOV. tai  -con. 
VITL. William Cubitt ......... oe Be os ae ee 
IX. Joseph Mazzini mov TT .. DB we 
X. Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dee. Ba ecs: can: Oe 
XI. Sir E. B. Lytton . Dee. S «os Se «a oe 
XII. Earl of Aberdeen a. 2. BB. 
ALL. J. A. Roebuck, M.’. Dee. 29 2... 26... 618 
VOL. Il. 1861. 
XIV. Duke of Argvie ma B.. B.. 
XV. Sir Hugh Cairns a wp... Bu. 
XVI. Earl of Elenborouzh Jan. 26 « Tones . 
XVII. Rt. Hon. J. EF. Denison Feb. 9 32 143 
XVIU. Mr. George Moore . March 23 38... §=6329 
VOL, IT. 1861. 
XIX. Sir J.S. Pakington July 27 ... 56 ... 104 
XX. Ear) of Shaftesbury Aug. 31 . 61 
XXI. Count Rechherg Oct. 19 68... 490 
XXII. William Henry Seward Oct. 26 ... 69 ... 518 
XXIII. Count de Montalembert Nor. 16 72 629 
XXIV. M. De Schmerling Nov. 23. 73 «. Gi 


The subject for our next “MEN oF Mark,” will 
be Witiiam Fairnaten, Esq., of Manchester. The 
biography of this distinenished and popular gen- 
tleman will be compiled from authentic and excla- 
sive sources. 





—— 





NEWSPAPERS FOR THE COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Persons sending Newspapers abroad should be 
aware that an adhesive stamp must be placed on all 
Newspapers going out of the British Islands to the 
Colonies and The number of 
varies; the precise number 
required in each case is stated in the Postal Guides 
under the head of ‘“ Colonial and Foreign Postage.”’ 
As to the impressed red stamp on Newspapers, it is 
only available for circulation in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channe! Islands. 


Foreign Countries. 


such adhesive stamps 





| 
| 








In course of preparation, and will be shortly 


published, 
A HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENT 
“THE LONDON REVIEW,” 
Containing 


LITHOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES, 
PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


To Illustrate the New and Remarkable 


THEORY OF LIGHT & COLOUR. 
By Mr. THOMAS ROSE, of Glasgow. 


Although the Theory of the Compound Nature of 
Light has been generally accepted for two centuries, 
the question has, nevertheless, from time to time been 
raised as to whether Light be not homogenous, and 
Colour simply a modification ? 

The New Theory of Mr. Rose, according closely 
with the latter view, has been ably supported by his 


| most ingenious, 


NOVEL, AND DELICATE EXPERIMENTS, 
A highly interesting account of which will be given 


SUPPLEMENT TO “THE LONDON REVIEW,” 
Illustrated by 


CHROMC LITHOGRAPH FACSIMILES 
OF THE DELICATE 
GRADATIONS OF THE COLOURED EFFECTS. 


In these representations every means have been taken 
to secure the most accurate results by this most effec- 
tive and costly process, in order that the readers of 


Tur Lonpon Review may have the best means of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Numbers of the 


eo 





rn 





i 


studying Mr. Rose’s very important observations, 
and the results of his valuable Experiment. 


—_—— — - a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 








QUARERRET aw is wes as cee GQ GS. 
Haur-YEARLY... ...  «.. .. 13s. 
pe a ere 
Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “THe Lonpon Review AND WEEKLY 
JOURNAL”’ received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. LitrLe, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 





TLE SSN 


NOTICE. 


All Communications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to THe Eprror. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. RYSTAL PALACE.—RE-ENGAGEMENT 


of BLONDIN, with entire change of performance.— 

From the success attending M. Blondin’s extraordinary exhi- 
bition of Gymnastic Feats upon the Tight Rope in July last, 
an arrangement has been made fora limited number of repre- 
sentations, commencing on MONDAY NEXT, 9th December. 

This entertainment, which has been only once publicly wit- 
nessed in this country, and was then deseribed by the entire 
press of the metropolis as ‘THE CLEVEREST AND MOST 
AGREEABLE PERFORMANCE EVER SEEN,” will com- 
mence each day at Three o’cloek. 

The performances will take place on a platform erected for 
the purpose in the Centre Transept. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Children and Schools, Half-price. 


RYSTAL PALACE-——CATTLE SHOW 
WEEK.—BLONDIN’S MARVELLOUS EXPLOITS 








on the TIGHT ROPE, in the Centre Transept, daily, at Three 


o'clock. 


LONDIN WILL COMMENCE on Monday 
next, with an entire change and character of perform- 
ance at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ANNUAL BAZAAR 

and GREAT CHRISTMAS FAIR — commences on 
Moncay next, with a most extensive and varied assortment of 
USEFUL and FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS. 














haters ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the M f Miss LOUI PYNE 
e Management [ee SA E and Mr. Ww. 


als 





Triumphant success of Balfe’s New Grand Opera. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** The suceess of the new Opera was unequivocal,”—yig, 
Times, December 2nd. 

“The new Opera was produced on Saturday evening wit}, 
complete suecess.’’"—Morning Post, December 2nd. 

‘* We are happy to be able to record the indisputable success 
- _, Balfe’s new Opera.”’-—The Daily Telegraph, Decem 
ber 2nd. 

** Nothing could be more decisive, end, let us add, more legi. 
timate, than the success achieved by Mr. Balfe’s new Opera.” 
—The Morning Star, December 2nd. 

“Mr. Balfe’s Opera, produced on Saturday, must be pro. 
nounced a great success.’’—The Morning Chronicle, Decem 
ber 2nd. 

‘*The ‘ Puritan’s Daughter’ obtained a decided suecegs,”— 
The Globe, December 2nd. 

“‘The new Opera was produced with a degree of success 
which even Balfe himself, the most successful of English com. 
posers, has scarcely ever achieved.’’—The Sux, December2ng. 





On Monday evening, Dec. 9, and every evening during the 
week, the entirely new and original grand romantic Opera, in 
three acts, by M. W. Balfe (the Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman), 


entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


_. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Messrs. Santley, Henry 
Corri, George Honey, A. St. Albyn, Patey, C. Lyall, Wali. 
worth, T. Distin, Eugene Dussek, and W. Harrison.—Conductor 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. The Overture will commence q; 
Seven. To conclude with THE TOY MAKER. 

Stalls,7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Dress 
Circle, ds. ; ee Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 38.; Pit 
2s. 6d.; Amp itheatre, ls. Box-office open daily from Pen 
till Five. No charge for booking. Stage-Manager, Mr, W. 
West. Acting-Manager, Mr. Epwarp Murray. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET— 
Great Hit of Mr. SOTHERN as LORD DUNDREARY, 
~—-Nightly encored in his reading of ‘‘ Brother Sam’s” letter, 
Great success of ‘‘ My Aunt’s Advice,” with Mr. SOTHERN 
in another character—MONDAY, December 9, and during 
the week, to commence at seven, with FAMILY JARS, 
Mr. Compton. After which, at a quarter to eight, OUR 
AMERICAN COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Chippendale, Mrs, Charles Young, &c. With MY AUNT'S 
ADVICE. Mr. Howe, Mr. Sothern, aud Miss M. Oliver. Con. 
eluding with MY HUSBAND'S GHOST. 


+ in QUEEN’S CONCERT-ROOMS, 

Hanover-square.—Mr. COCKS begs to inform those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who propose giving concerts, balls, 
soirées, matinées, lectures, or other entertainments, as also 
the Directors of Religious and other Societies, that these cele. 
brated ROOMS will be READY FOR USE the FIRST WEEK 
in JANUARY, 1862. The rooms have been highly decorated, 
and are furnished with lavatories and every modern appliance 
for the promotion‘of comfort.—-For particulars, apply to Roan. 
Rosert Cox & Co., New Burlington-street pu ishers to her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen), and No. 4, Hanover. 
square, 

















N iT R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. 
JOHN PARRY, give their POPULAR ENTERTAIN. 
MENT EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight; 
Morning representations, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
14, REGENT STREET. Admission, I1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3¢.; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the Gallery, and at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN PARRY, on Turspay Evenrye, 

December 10, will Relate, Musically, ‘THE COL- 

LEEN BAWN.” ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRA. 
TION. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK. The days fixed for the EXHIBITIONS of 
PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, at the Gardens next 
season, are WEDNESDAYS, MAY 28th, JUNE 18th, andJULY 
9th, 1862. 
American Plants in June. 
The Spring Exhibitions will be held on Wednesdays, March 
26th, April 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23d, 30th, May 7th. 
By order of the Council, 
J. DE C. SOWERBY, Secretary. 


INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
= Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. — 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully situat 
near Chester. This School, recognized by the Secretary of 
State for India ‘‘ as possessing an eflicient class for Civil Ea- 
gineering,” offers a sound English Education, and, in addition, 
Classics and the Modern Languages. ve 
Particular attention is given to Mathematics and Practica: 
Chemistry. The instruction in Drawing is on the System of 
the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil is :prowi 
with a separate sleeping apartment. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, 
Chester. 


























S ESTATE STEWARD.—A gentheman— 
Pe a thorough man of business—offers his services ; hig 


references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17, Old Burlington-street, 
London, W.—P.8. He at present holds a confidential! position. 


ENDAL BRIDGE.—To IRONFOUNDERS 
and CONTRACTORS.—The C ration of the City of 

York are desirous of receiving TEN DERS for the ERECTIOS 
of a CAST-IRON BRIDGE, at Lendal Ferry, plans 
Sections of which may be inspected on and after the 1 
instant, at the City Surveyor’s office, Guildhall, York, and 
the offices of the Engineer, THOMAS PAGE, Esgq., 2, 
dle Scotland-yerd, Whitehall, Loudon. 

Tenders with references to be sent in on or before the 26% 
instant ; but the Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. : 

HENRY RICHARDSON, Town-clerk, York 

















4th December, 1961. 
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NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION | 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1360...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





—_——- 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE | 


ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiams in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 ~ 
Loaus granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 











HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rates, 

for officials in or under the several Government Departments, 
and for Paymasters of the Army, Navy, and Militia. 

Life Assurances in connection with guarantee granted on 
advantegeous terms to the Assured. 

Forms of Proposal and every information to be obtained at 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


VHE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE.—9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 
IS NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


I—BONUS SYSTEM. 

THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 
1859, yielded A daitions on the Sum Assured of from £1 12s. 6d. 
on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. per Cent. per Annum 
on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an average, to 
from £50 per Cent. to £107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums 
paid, and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever declared by 
any Insurance Company. 

II.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE 
ON DEMAND. 

Casu Vaux is allowed at any time from the issue of a 
Policy on a strictly equitable scale, by which neither retiring 
nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense of the 


other. 
IIIl.—_FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
InvestED Funps, £3,700,000; ANNUAL Revenve, £130,000, 


HUGH McKEAN, Central Agent. 
London, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 











LOCAL AGENTS, 


Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, [slington-green, 


Robertson and White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Proposals lodged at the Head Office, or with any of the 
Agents, before 3ist December, will secure participation in the 
hte gama and also One Bonus more than proposals of 
ater date. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-sireet, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews)ury and Talhot. 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DrrEctTors, 

Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael}, Bart. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col, Bathurst. 

Jobn Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1545. 

To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payaile on atiaiaing a given age, as 5%), 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


| 
' 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
| rates. Thelast Bonus wasin 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
: NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally ineapecitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Speci t 


Leadon. 


Orrics, 355, Strand, 





COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. 
Cuaries Burwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprcrar, Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
oe There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Bonuses added, Amount payable 


Sum Insured, up to Dee. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1359, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other epproved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, Xc., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL, 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity; is the best 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact, and elegant in 
design, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

Manufacturers of Foor’s Patent Umpretia Stanp. A 
tasteful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 
Umbrella. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. {r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 
PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 


at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s, 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot, 


The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being peneahaliie simple, and con- 





| sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 


gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 





55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS For CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in lite may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to | 


the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had | 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 

| 


presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,(33 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,250 were | 
assured, produing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The | 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached | 
£465,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
Show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ina | 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— | 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 4, » 12,086 911 
1900 ,, 9» 18,587 0 6 

“Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the | 

Company during the past yerr shows a surplus of a very satis- 
j 
| 


faciory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 


5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

“Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Specia) Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

“As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 

‘laration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
Co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
OF interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
Present the most suecessful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


van -ed,”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

‘We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost,” 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 
CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1853 VENTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 
quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 

the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will Be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 

at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 488. 608.728. ,, 

Good Dinner Sherry .........-..- coins 248. 308. 55 
ior P Golden, or Brown 

b aectnettecniemmotiarlines 368. 42s. 48s. 


33 


Port, - first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 45s. 60s. 
Hock and Moselle ... 308. 36s. 488. 608. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling AittO .........seeceeceeeeseee 60s. 663.788. 4, 


Prosrrctvses and Forms on app ication to the Hxan | 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | 


opr FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Usrrerrasas cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but litle space. Manufactured by the Warrier & 
Wrusos Sewrva Macurve Conmrany. Offices, 1399, REGENT- 
| STREET WEST, LONDON. 


Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 








SELLING OFF. 


| In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
| renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make w great allowance for 


cash. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 





VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buvers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such au assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
37.158. to 337.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. 123.; Steel Fenders, 3/7. 3s. to 117.; ditto, with tich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to is/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/7, 8s. to 190/.; Fire-irons, from 22. 2d. the set to 47. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


PRT UCTEA DS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

: WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 


have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ...........0.4. 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each 


Shower Baths, from . §s. fd. to £6 Os, eact 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to £7 7s. each 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pale Colsa O88 sisisiesissscasses .... 43. pet gallon. 


pint WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 27s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 43, to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 5s,; carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 73. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 63.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock im existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chamney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Ketiles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Brushes, Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twent 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,4, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlurodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free. 


ee ee ee 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphaticall: 

tioned by the medical profession, and universally accep’ > 1 by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the st) «ch 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as @ id 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable iffervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the reGuLAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
@ blooming and charming appearance. It will a 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a sbort trme, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfeetly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfamers. 


— 
—_—— —— 


PERSONS WHO ARE SUFFERING FROM 
HEADACHE or INDIGESTION, whether arising from 





Sparkling Champagne ... 428. 489. 60s. 66s. 788. ,, 

Fine old Sack, rare White Port, —— Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. _ 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-Strect, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


constitutional inaction, biliary disarrangement, or over-indul- 
rence at the table, are particularly recommended to tr 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS. They have never been ,uown to fail 


| jn affording immediate relief. Parr’s Pills are highly efficacious 


in bilious allments, scorbutic complaints, affections of the ner- 
yous system, lowness of spirits, palpitation of the heart, rheu- 


matic pains in the head and limbs, oppression of the chest, 


indigestion, redundancy of bile, dizziness of the eyes, violent 
pains across the forehead, impaired memory, sick headache, 
restlessness an! bad dreams, stuporific dozing, flatulency, cos- 
tiveness, &c. In boxes, price 1s. 14d., 29. 9d.; and in family 
packets, lls. each. Sold by all chemistsand medicine vendors. 
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CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 
hand-made _ ruled vanous patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 











TOTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORON RT, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 











UPERIOR DRAWING, 
INDIA PAPERS. 


TRACING, and 


CQOLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 


requisite for the Office, 





A kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 
STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 


BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS., 


(cuLpren’s BOOKS in great variety. 





VERY BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 
the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 
despatch. 


ARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 


2s. 








~/() BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
50 ls. 





R= MOROCCO CARD CASE, Is. 


1.000 BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 35s. 
’ — 


14 (AQ) EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 64. 
1,000 ) 
| gfeatr— pot Sag GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 
small orders. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 





LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and 

Materials ; Outlines; Laing'’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite, 

WINBSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 











HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 
penaawee to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 


compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving fragrance te the Breath. 
from the Teeth, removes Spots of Incipient Decay, and polishes 





It eradicates Tartar | 


and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like | 


whiteness. Price 2s. 91. per box. 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,° Ask for ‘*‘ROWLAND’'S ODONTO,” 


Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, 


-_ . a 





U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING | 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest | 


remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hammorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 


ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, | 


Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 lb. 2s. 9d.; 2 1b. 48. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 1b. 22s.; 24]b. free of carriage, 4083.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISRASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sirk HENRY MARSH, Bint, M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and » therapeutic agent of great value.”’ . 

Sim JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—‘'1 have frequently prescribed Dr, de 
Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.’” 


Dra. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe. | 


Coburg and Gotha.—*‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 

Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 

commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
estroyed.”’ 

Dre. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital.—* I 
have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make 
use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. Ihave been well satis- 
fied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure oil, well 
fitted fur those cases in which the use of that substance is 
indicated,”’ 


Dr. pt Joneu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O11 is sold | 


only in LUwrrgrat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4. Od. ; 
Quar@ %s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ure, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENU 

respectable Chemists and Drggists. a 


SOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtiow.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 








“ALHAMBRA, TUSCAN, GRECIAN, EGYPTIAN; 


ALSO, 


FLORAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 





BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB), 
Agents for Tyés Registered Hyacinth Glasses, ornamented in the highest style of Art, as above described, 


These Glasses are the most artistically executed Vases for the cultivation of the Hyacinth ever offered for 
sale; they also form the most elegant style of Vase for Cut Flowers. _ 
Plain, 4s. 6d. per dozen to 2s. 6d. each ; ornamented, 1s. each to 21s. per pair. 
A DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The “ Victoria,” ‘“ Eugenie,” and “ Imperial” sets, including Hyacinth Roots, and supports, 21s. per 


set; the “Empress” and “ Nonpareil” do., do., 25s. 


These sets consist of a Triple Hyacinth Glass, and 


two No. 1 Hyacinth Glasses ;they are ornamented in various styles, and, as Drawing-room Ornaments 
cannot be surpassed in artistic beauty or elegance of design. 
“THE FLORAL GUIDE,” 4th Edition, now ready, 
And may be had free and post paid on application. 
THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS SENT CARRIAGE PAID. 


Collection ‘Q.” for Conservatory and Sitting-room 
Decoration, 21s. 


20 Splendid Named Hyacinths in 20 varieties. 
40 


99 a Tulips » 20 99 
100 - 99 Crocus ,, 10 pa 
10 » Ixias. 
2 »» Japan Lilies in 2 varieties. 
10 »» Anomatheca cruenta. 
6 - 9” Polyanthus narcissus. 





Collection “R.” ‘for the Ornamentation of the 


Flower Garden. 
30 Assorted Hyacinths. 
100 » Narcissus. 
100 99 Tulips. 
100 99 Crocus. 
100 ” Snowdrops. 
8 - Lilies. 
12 - Gladioli. 
50 99 Ranunculus. 
25 99 Anemones. 


HALF COLLECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 





BOOT H’S 
307, 


NEXT THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 


L | 
REGENTSTREET, W,, 


BRARY, 


INSTITUTION. 


To which have been united the Libraries formerly conducted by Messrs. CHURTON, Holles-street ; 
HODGSON, Marylebone-street; and SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FAMILY 
COUNTRY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, AND TEN 
SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, &c., from 


GUINEAS. 
TWO GUINEAS to any amount, 


according to the Supply desired. 





GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large number of 


Volumes supplied at one time. 


All the new Books taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 
The best French, German, and Italian Books, are also added immediately on publication. 
All the Magazines and Reviews: ‘“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” ‘ Revue Contemporaine,” “ Revista 


Contemporanea,” ‘ Preussischen Jahrbucher,”’ &c. 


The Collection of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is very large, and has been 


accumulating since 1786. 


CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on application. 
A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of NEW BOOKS of the Past Season, being clean and 
perfect copies of the most Popular Works of the day, withdrawn from circulation, at VERY REDUCED 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES: 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 
307, REGENT-STEET, W., LONDON. 


PRICES. 





PORTOGRAPHS, GOLFOS, 


For Table, Library, and Drawing use. 
STANDS, CANTERBURYS, 
For Large Books, 
Aud Every Article for Preserving Pictorial Works of Art. 


All new Inventions, to be had only of the Patentee, 
Mr. HARVEY, 16, Ratupone Prace, W. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srrcimen 
tang hg Tyres, and information for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 





—— ee — 


NOLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

/ WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT 16,GROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed, 


PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
J TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude, 








| 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPALN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 

the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 


| Towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 


AGENTS In Great Brirain:— 


F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Hull—Messrs. A. L, Fleming 


& Co. . 
Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West 
wood. 


Aberdeen—Mr. James 
Wood, 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr._ S. 
G. Fielden. 


Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, 


C.E. Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. Manchester—Messrs. Morrié 





Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. 


and Sutton. a 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham—Mr. G. D. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Heghes. 


Forest of Dean—Mr. T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby 
and Son. 
Talbot 


Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Southsea— Mr. T. Chee 


man. 
Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitt 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. ker. 


Cheesman. 
Forgicy :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. | lander, the Hague. 
Belgium— Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. Willis® 

Bros., Antwerp. | Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
Demerure—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. + 
Georgetown, | bister, Adelaide, 
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THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE 


—_— 


HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. | 


SCOTT ADIFE, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having been 
successful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 
mixed colours, Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &c., respectfully solicits an inspection. As he has 
recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, in their various 
departments, without loss of time. Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


aa FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res ottally announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is ~—— Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 





LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


a | 
PETER ROBINSON’S | 
| 








FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by | 
forwarding their orders to THIs ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the | 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


| tural Matters in London.- 





HE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
POPULAR SONGS, &c., wih NEW OPERA. 
Masic by M. W. Balfe. Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. 

Song, My own aweet Child. 2s. 6d. 
Duet, Oh! Father, pity. 3s. 
Cavatina, Pretty modest Flower. 2s. 6d. 
Ballad, Bliss for ever past, in G flator F. 2s. 6d. 
Romance, How Peal on Peal of Thunder. 2s, 6d. 
Air, Tho’ we fond Men all Beauties. 2s. 6d. 
Duet, Thou weepest, gentle Girl. 5s. 
Drinking Song, Let others sing the Praise. 2s. 6d. 
Ballad, The Paradise of Love, in G flat or E. 2s 6d. 
Ballad, Hail, gentle Sleep! in C or G. 2s. 6d, 
Ballad, A loving Daughter's Heart. 2s. 6d. 
Rondo Finale, With emotion past. 3s 
Coote’s Galop—-Puritan’s Daughter. 3s, 
Cuote’s Qua fritle —do, do. 4s. 
Coote’s Storm Valse—do. do. 3s. 
Holmes’s, W. H., Fantasia—do. 4s. 
Brinley Richards’s Fantasia -do. 4s. 

Do. do. Bliss for ever past. 32, 
Appisoy, Hoxtrer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


528 PRIZES, amounting in value to upwards 
~/ of £3,000, have been awarded during the present 
year, 1861, to CATTLE fed on Food seasoned with THOR. 
EY’S CONDIMENT. See Reports and Testimonials from 
Noblemen, and most of our first-class Agriculturists through- 
out the World—sent Post-free on application. A Barrel, con- 
taining 448 Feeds, Carriage Paid to any Rail Station in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of Post-office Order for #)s., made 
payable to the Inventor, JOSEPH THORLEY, Newgate-street, 
City. 
Address, Steam Mills, Caledonian-road, King’s Cross, London, 








Q)*% TUESDAY EVENING, the 10th inst., 

there will be published a SECOND EDITION of 
THORLEY’S AGRICULTURAL GLEANER, containing a 
full and elaborate report of the BAKER-STREET BAZAAR 
SHOW in London, and SMITHFIELD FAT CATTLE SHOW 
in Leeds, including the Winners, and how they did win, 
stating the food they were fed upon, &c., &&. THORLEY’S 
GLEANER is the only true and faithful reporter on Agricul- 
Price ONE PENNY; Post-free for 


| Two Stamps, or Two Papers for Threepence, 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CiaupEt, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his | 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107, REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S 
NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO, 


By greatly increased facilities of manufacture, have been enabled to RE DUCE their New MODEL PIANO. 

FORTE in elegant Rosewood Cases, to a net price of Thirty-two Guineas, delivered free at any railway 

station. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned free of expense. 


201, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


























CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REG ENT-STREET, 
Have for SALE or HIRE the best of every Description, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, & ERARD. 





a — 


& WOOD 
The most highly-skilled 


CRAMER, BEALE, 


Execute all Kinds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 
Workmen only employed. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 


LATEST LIST OF PRICES IS NOW READY, and may be had on Application, at | 
201, REGENT-STREET. 











-_--— 


| Catastrophe in Edinburgh— Payment to Architects 


Published by JOSEPH THORLEY, Newgate-street, City. 
Address, Thorley’s Steam Printing Works, Caledonian-road, 
King’s Cross, London; or order through any Newsvendor. 


EW CHURCH FOR CEYLON.--CON- 
DITION OF OUR CHIEF TOWNS.—The BUILDER 

of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains :—Fine View of Point de 
Galle Church, Ceylon—Condition of Preston— Concrete at the 
London Docks— Educational Persuaders (with Ilustrations)— 
Lives of the Engineers—Self-instruction in Drawing — The 
Architects’ 
Actions—Clerks of Works—Metropolitan Board of Works— 
Advantages of Art—Stained Glass—M onuments—School-build- 
ing News—Competitions—Church-building News—Provincial 
News, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers, 


Just published, 
( NUTCHS SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 
ALMANACK for 1862. Price 2s. 6d, 
W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row, and al) Booksellers. 
‘*A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,”’ 


—The Times. 


** Tt has our cordial commendation.’’—Morning Advertiser. 


**No publication of the day is, to our mind, so useful.”’— 
Standard. 

** There is in this volume an amount of information upon a 
variety of subjects.”’— London Review. 


ADKIELS ALMANACK for L862. The 
4 forty-fourth thousand ; price 6d., contains :—Result of 
the War in America, and Warlike Doings in England, 

G. Bercur, Holywell-street, London; and all Booksellers. 


YHE GARDENERS YEAR BOOK, AL- 
MANACK, and DIRECTORY for 1862, by Ronerr 
Hoaa, LL D 9 Fr L Ss 9 is now ready, price ls. 
‘Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener” Office, 
162, Fleet-street, E.C., and to be had of all Booksellers, and at 
the Railway Stalls. 


On the 10th of December will be published, price £1 11s. 6d., 
bound in cloth, 

HE VOLUME OF THE ART-.JOURNAL 

FOR 1861, containing the completion of the Series of 

Engravings from the Royal Pictures, upwards of Four Hun- 

dred Woodcuts, and numerous interesting articles on artistic 
subjects, &c. 

London: James 8S. Vinrtur, 26, [vy-lane, 


NOTICE. 
ETTS’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. Purposes 
are sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
embrace— . . 
LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s, 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s, to 10s. 
EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s, 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s, 
RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 2a.6d, 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS. 
SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological 
Data, &c. 
DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and price, 
combining French with English days of week and month, 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1562, gratis. 
Letts, Son, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapsellers., 


With Frontispiece, in cloth, price 5s., 
ROADSHADOWS on LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
By the Author of ** Doing and Suffering.” 
Serevzy, Jackson, & Harurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 
8vo. Pp. 301. 5s. cloth. 


P' \EMS. 
Svita & Ecper, 65, Cornhill. 


MorwyinG Post.—‘‘Genuine poetry. This volume affords a 
very favourable impression of his taste and poetic ability.” 


MorsinG Apvertiser.—‘‘The author is in the highest, 
because the truest and noblest, sense of the word, a poet.” 


Bevu’s Weexry Messenoes.—'‘ Direct poetic inspiration.” 


By the Rev. G. E. Maunsewn. 
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This day is published, in «mall 8vo., price 4s. 6d., cloth lettered, — 


HE ‘ENGLISH CONFESSORS AFTER 
the REFORMATION to the DAYS of the COMMON.- 
aaa By Tuomas CoLaman, 
Author of “ The Two Thousand Confessors of 1662.” 
London: Jon» Snow, Paternoster-row. 








“Second Thousand. This day is tblished, in One handsome 
Volume Svo., beautifally Miustrated, cloth, 12s., 
TINETEEN YEARS IN POLYNESIA. 
Missionary Life, Travels, and Researches in the Islands 
of the Pacific. 


By the Rev. Groncr Trawer, LL.D., of the London 
Missionary Society. 


‘This is probably the most valuable contribution that has 
been made to the literature of Christian missions since the 
publication of the thrilling narrative of John Wiliams, to 
which it may be regarded as an appropriate sequel. Mr. Tur- 
ner has judiciously introduced into bis volume a large amount 
of information regarding the customs and habits of the is- 
landers, ‘that will be highly walued by the ethnologist ; and 
there are scattered throughout the work a mass of facts, de- 
scriptions, and incidents, that render it not less interesting es 
a book of travels, than as a record of missionary efforts and 
triumphs."’-—- Glasgow Commonwealth. 

«It takes up the narrative of the Polynesian missions at the 

int at which it was broken off by the death of the lamented 
Sohn Williams, and, in no inferior or unworthy manner, carries 
it forward to the present day. The ethnology, linguistic pecu- 
liarities, traditions, mythology, and manners and customs of 
the people are dekcribed in a very graphic and spirited man- 
ner. > Baptist Magazine ° 

London : Jounw Snow, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in post Svo, cloth lettered, price 5s,,— 


S ELF-MADE MEN. By the Rev. Winu1am 

Anprrsox, Member of the General Council of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

“This extraordinary book has just reached us as we are 
closing our sheet.. To every young man in England we would 
say, ‘Haste and procere it, and then con it by incessant peru- 
sal till] you have caught its spirit, and you will be a gainer as 
long as you live.” ''—Christian Witnesa. 


London : Joun Snow, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, jn crown Svo., with beautiful Portrait and 
Vignette, price 5s., 
g OHN ANGELL JAMES: a Review of his 
History, Character, Eloquence, and Literary Labours. 
With a Dissertation on the Pulpit and the Press, Academic 
Preaching, College Reform, Ac. 
By Jonn Camrpett, D.D. 

“'We thank Dr. Campbell for his admirable volume, which 
will be perused with intense interest as long as the works of 
the lamented deceased are appreciated, which will be as long 
as there are men to be saved and Christians to beinstructed,’’— 
Glosqow Exyumii er. 


London: Jonn Sxow, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BROWN, 


In post Svo. cloth elegant, price 6s., 
} nee THE PROPHET: a Tale of the 
Covenanters. Founded on Fact. 
By the Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 

** We have read the work with intense interest. While the 
book is emphatically one of facts—facts the most astounding in 
the annals of Scotiand—it has all the fascination of fiction.’’— 
Glasgow Examiner. 

“The descriptions are often vivid, the incidents touching, the 
narrative spirit-stirring, and the religious teaching admirable ; 
a really beautiful historical tale.’—Baptist Magazine. 


London : Jonn Snow, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, just published, feap. S8vo, cloth lettered, 
price 3s., 


HE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS of 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO. 
By the Rev. Toomas Cotman. 

** The memorials of these eventful times are collected with 
diligent care, and narrated with admirable feeling in the volume 
before us. It is difficult to read without paving the tribute of 

teful and admiring tears to the brave and godly men whose 

istory is so touchingly recorded. Let it be read in every 

family, have a place in every congregatic d library, and be 

circulated from hand to hand in every Sunday-school.”— 
Baptist Magazine. ; 
London : Jonn Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Early in December will be published, 
4 bets HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND 
WRITING. 
By Martuias Levy, Short-hand Writer. 
To which is appended the system used by the Author. 
Travener & Co., Paternoster-row. 


In a few davs will be published, he 8vo. cloth, 
qbDIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical 
Riddies interpreted. By An Oxp-CLornes PHILosopuEr. 
London : GrorGt Manwanina, 8, King William-street, Strand. 











_ 


Just published, in feap. Svo., price Sixpence, 


S ae 2B A P O E M. 
‘‘ All ie vanity... . and there is nonew thing under 
the sun."’—Eocc/esiastes i. 2, 9. , 
London: Grorcr Manwanina. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Early in December, will be published, in post S8vo., cloth, 
antique, 

ROMANTIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC 

and MEDIA VAL FRANCE. Done into English, by 

ALEXANDER VANCE. : 


London: Groror ManywannG, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Belfast: Hexry Greer. 











Now ready, price 6d., : 
POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By A. J. B. Berrsroxp Hors, Raq. 


London Jaues Rrpcewar, Piccadilly: Maidstone : Wicx- 
Haw Weex,8.C.J. Cooxs, Middie-row, and al! Booksellers. 


i 





a 


On Thursday, the 12th December, will be published, 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Price Fovurrence, of 


ALL THE 


YEAR 


ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 


CONTAINING 


I. Picking up Soot and Cinders. 
Tl. Picking up Evening Shadows. 


III. Picking up Terrible Company. 
IV. Picking up Whaifs at Sea. 
VII. Picking up the Tinker. 


V. Picking up a Pocket-book. 
VI. Picking up Miss Kimmeens 





SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, 


A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be completed in March, when 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


M R. 


WILKIE COLLINS 


Will be commenced. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and Half-Year!y Volumes, at 26, Wellington. 
: street, Strand, W.C.; and by 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


AGONY 


POINT, 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, 
ONE VOLUME, 8vo., PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 





TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, PRICE 2s. 6d., NOW READY. 





ELK ERTON 


RECTOR Y: 


A SEQUEL TO “TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION IN PREPARATION, PRICE 2s. 6d. 





LONDON: L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT-STREBRT, W. 





Second Edition, pp. 98, price 1s., 
*SSAYS AND REVI EWS.—A Protest 


_4 against the Attempt of the Bishop and of Convocation 
to narrow the Range of Theological Speculation. A Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Williams. With a New Preface and Appendices, 
containing Extracts from each of the Seven Essays, exhibiting 
the General Character and Spirit of the Work. By the Rev. 
R. B. Kennarp, M.A., Oxon, Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 


London: Ropert HarpwickE, 192, Piccadilly. 





By REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 
_ AND SPARRO W— 


Treveery and Wap—Fundere and Passer ;— 


or, English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Price 
10s, 6d, 





Parker, Son, & Boren. 





This Day, Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
Oe * WHY WE LIVE IN IT, AND 
WHY WE LIKE IT. By Mrs. Epwarp Copirston. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovey, West Strand. 





This Day, Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 16s., 


OOD FOR NOTHING: OR, ALL DOWN 
HILL. By G.J. Wyte Metvitig. Reprinted from 


Fraser's Magazine. 
London: ParxKEr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





N ow ready, cloth gilt, elegant, price 3s. 6d., 
IMEE: THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


London: E. Martnorores & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
Z Pia HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
trand. 








Cashes Fi Eiecascetecuscncsecntpencccsanesevesenmeses iin i 
IIE iki cach ssdaueddiddndbntiins tebtseaieebcesebaskabed Is. 3d. 
DIN GEE Wn... caxuédes sinecatamesanmdipiaeiieaabiaavniuiiied 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d. 

Exercises ............ 1s. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ........ prdidainsideeaeabanees 1s. 6d. 
Horace, With Latin Notes...ccccccsceccessvscvececssete 1s. 6d. 
RR, WHE I SROOUEE nines veessencmmoasiscmnastarn 1s. Od, 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
Bi BONNIE 0 IIS ia ccc csccccsecstccciesveccuscscesess 1s. 6d. 


All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 





supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravin;s. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPZDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, heve printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


r{\HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STOPIES, with 


nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday |.ook for 

the young, handsomely hound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 

at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 

s, Regent’s-quadrapt Every family should have this pretty 
ook, 








DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 


Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hryt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 

** Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendions 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of ~ yy practical value. To all interested in the 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.” —Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 
A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 


London: Loneman, Greex, Lonaman, & RospErts. 





Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 


a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to thé 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapt 
on the Turkish Bath. 


‘“* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the mecura- 
ble class to the curable.—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricnanrps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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—=! Now ready, square 8vo., printed on toned paper, price 12s. 6d., in elegant binding, 

MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS; 

BEING 
A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
D, Consisting of SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the most CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 

London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-eourt. 

t-book. HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


mametes THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 
FOR 1861, @ 


Consisting of 832 super-royal 8vo. pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and Varied Reading, and Embellished 
with 178 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any Bookseller, for Srx 
SuiLLINGS, in cloth boards. For School Prizes, Gift-Books, or Birth-day Presents, Copies may be obtained, 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and Qs. 


INS, THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
FOR 1861, 


ellington. Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Tllus- 
tration, Practical Discourses, Poetry, and interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with about 130 first-class 
Engravings, may be had for S1x SHILLINGs in cloth boards ; or ia an extremely elegant style of binding, price 
7s. 6d. and Qs. 
a Lonpon: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


4 “THE WAY OUT, 


A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 


IN WHICH THE 
C H. EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED., 


BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 
London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 





CHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 








Just out, in Four Vols., price e1. 11s. 6d., 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
THE CLOISTER AND .THE HEARTH. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





F 


Fontaltcle RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Thirty Vols. 





This day is published, in 1 volume 8vo., of about 500 pp., 60 Woodcuts, 4 Tinted Lithographs, and 
PPLEMENT 3 Maps, price 15s., 


e stereotyp THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 


supplement is 


ane te | HISTORY OF DISCOVERY, CONQUEST, AND COLONIZATION, UP TO THE TREATY 
alone. OF PEKIN IN 1860; 


ondon, E.C. : ‘ ° ‘ ones 
cain With a detailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; 


OR 10s.— Together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. 

Fasnily ar By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 

aps, poun a a - ” . 

iful gift-book, With an Appendix, on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur, by Captain PRUTZ. 


e Warehouse, . ° . 
*,* For a notice, see Quarterly Review for July, p. 179, and following. 








PIES, with LONDON: TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


anday | ook for 
ally published 
le Warehouse, 


re this pretty BOOKS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PERSONS AND FOR CHRISTMAS 
— : PRESENTS. 


IMENTS 


au: i THE YOUNG PAINTERS: 
ENT. 4 ANECDOTES OF THE EARLY LIVES OF THE OLD MASTERS. 
i With Six Illustrations, price 3s. extra cloth. 


, and cure 0! 
1sive, interest- 


ashy recom THE YOUNG MUSICIANS. 
‘ y A Companion Volume, with Six Illustrations, price 3s. extra cloth. 
OF VOICE \ 


sek THE YOUNG PAINTERS AND YOUNG MUSICIANS. 
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> be pen ‘ Bound in One Volume, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 6s., with Twelve Ilnstrations. 
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iis FF) JESSE'S LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


la, Charlottes 5 One Vol. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
sins a Chapter x 





m the incurs RT LONDON : L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT-STREET, W. 
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MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo., Vol. L., price 1l1s., 
ORLEY FA R WM, 
By Antuony Tro.iorpg, 


With 20 Lllustrations by J. E. Millais. 
[This Day. 





In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., 


MADAME RECAMIER: 


With a Sketch of the History of Society in France. 
[This Day. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo., with illustrations, 
THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE 
HEAVENS, AND HOW 
TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. 


By Carratn A. W. Draysoy, R.A. 
[Next Week. 





In 1 vol, post 8vo., 8s. 6d., 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, 
FROM THE DIARY OF AN AMATEUR FARMER. 
By the Rev. W. Hour Beverr, M.A., Oxon. 

With Illustrations. 


1 vol., crown 8vo., 5s., 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


By Cuarves Dickens, 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of the CHEAP EDITION of 
Mr, DICKENS'S WORKS, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Precaprty. 
GUY'S JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER. 
Bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, Price One Shilling, 
G UY’S JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER: 
being Model Letters for the use of Schools and Fam- 
ilies, intended to assist children and youth in their first at- 
tempts at Epistolary Correspondence, By Josnen Gvy. 


London: WittiamM Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen.-street, 
Cheapside. 


CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 
New edition, 32mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


ORD CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO HIS 
SON,on MEN AND MANNERS. To whieh are added 
Selections from Colton’s ‘* Lacon, or Many Things in Few 
Words.” : 
London: Witt1am Trea, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


In a handsome volume, square l6mo., embellished with up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations, partly from designs by John 
Gilbert. Square cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d., 


s sce r y La 
HE GIRLS OWN BOOK, by Mrs. Cup. 
A new edition, entirely re-edited by Lauza VaLenting, 
Author of ‘ Beatrice,”’ &e. 
_ *,* This work has undergone a thorough revision, and may 
justly be pronounced an entirely new work. 
London: Wiitiam Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


BALDWIN’S ROM E. 
With Maps and Dlustrations, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d., 

H toky OF ROME, from the Building of 

the City to the Ruin of the Republic, for the Use of 


Schools and ‘Young Persons, by Epwarp Batpwty. A new 
edition. Revised and improved, with Questions, by W. 8S. 


| Kenny. 
| BALDWIN’S HISTORY of GREECE, New Edition, Shortly. 


Wiiiian Teco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London, 


——— — —— -_— 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., 
LETTER TO THE PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS of PUPILS, and to the PROPRIETORS 
of CHELTENHAM COLLEGE; containing a full account of 
the late Proceedings, and AN EXPOSURE OF THE 
NUMEROUS MIS-STATEMENTS which have been circulated 
on the subject. 
By the Rev. H. Hiauton, Principal. 
Henry Davies, Montpellier Library, Cheltenham; and 
Maxznonoves & Co., Londyn. 
INDUSTANT BOOKS, CHEAP, from AD- 
DISCOMBE COLLEGE.—Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Dictionary, last edition (published at £5 5s.) 308.; the third 
edition, 10s. ; Shakespear's Grammar, 1455, 6s. ; the Selections, 
2 vols. (published at £2 2s.), 58. ; The Introduction (published 
at 30s.), 6s. ; Forbes, Bagh-o-Bahbar, 4th Edition, 1560, ss. 6d., 
another edition, 6s.; Khirud Ufroz, by Roebuck, 1815, 2 vols. 
7s. 6d.; Eastwick’s Hindustani Grammar, 1455, 7s. 6d.; Dob- 
bie’s English-Hindustani Dietionary, 1447, 24. 6d.; Tucker's 
Persian Dictionary, 1850, 2s. 6d.; Bieeck’s Persian Grem- 
mar, 1857, 53. Catalogues gratis, 
Bernagy Quvaxiten, 15, Piceadilly. 








IBRARIES PURCHASED in all parts of 
England, and cash paid on delivery High prices given 
for early printed Books, Mapuseripts on Parchmest, and fine 
sets of works bound in morocco or in antique bindings. A 
List of books specially wanted, forwarded on application. 
Bernarp Qvuaritcnu, 15. Piccadilly. 


NGYPT, SYRIA, PALESTINE: BOOKS 
for TRAVELLERS.—Catafago’s Arabic-English and 
English-Arabic Dictionary, 2 vols. 1555, 30s. ; Faris Arabic 


| Grammar and Dialogues, 1556, 5s.; Burton's Excerpta Hiero- 


| glyphica, Cairo, 1823-7, 62 plates, half bound, £3 10s. ; Wilkin- 
| gon's Ancient Egyptians, 6 vols.svo., 1541, £5 58.; Macdonald's 
| Coptic Grammar, 1856, 2s. Catalogues gratis. 


Bexayarp Qvuagitcu, 15, Piccadilly. 
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“THE BANK OF DEPOSIT.” 


No. II.—TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
AND HOW AND WHERE THE MONEY WENT. 


[x the “approximate statement of the affairs” of the Bank of Deposit 
appended to the report of Messrs. Harding & Pullein, the accountants, there 
appear, under the head of the “Deficiency Account” for the Ist of June, 
1851, to the 31st of October, 1861 (a period of ten years and four months), 
the two large items which follow, viz. :— 

Curer Orrice :— £. s. d. 
ApverTISING, Salaries, Rent, Taxes, Repairs, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, Incidental Expenses, Medical Fees, Law Charges, 
Travelling Expenses, and Directors’ Fees..................0.0.00005 82,737 6 9 
Brancu OFFICES :— 


Agency Expenses at Fourteen Branch Offices, including Apver- 
risiNG, Salaries, Rent, Travelling Expenses, Printing, Petty 
Disbursements, Medical Fees, and Fees of Local Directors...... 35,101 15 4 





Total...... £117,839 2 1 





In the case of the Chief Office, at 3, Pall Mall East, the accountants have 
separated the charges for advertising from the other items of the account, 
and estimated them at the princely sum of £25,426. 2s. 1d. They have not 
made a similar division in the case of the Branch Offices, so that, as far as 
their report goes, the public has not the materials for forming any judgment 
as to the proportion of the £35,101, which may be fairly set down under this 
head. As these gentlemen may not have been in a better position than the 
public for enlightening the depositors upon this point, we shall not enter into 
speculation whether £10,000, £15,000, or £20,000, was spent upon the news- 
papers of Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Bath, Glasgow, and elsewhere, 
in making known the peculiar merits and advantages of the Bank. The 


smallest of these sums would have gone a long way in informing the thrifty | 


poor people of the provinces who had sovereigns to invest at five per cent. 
interest —certain returns, and no risk—that Mr. P. Morrison, and his noble, 





gallant, and reverend co-directors, were at all times ready to receive their | 
money. We will not enter upon that branch of the subject at present, but | 


confine our history to the manner in which upwards of £25,000 was 
distributed among the newspapers of the metropolis. 

Enormous lying and enormous advertising, if not to be considered in all 
cases as convertible terms, are but too often synonymous, as any one may 
know who glances at the walls of the public thoroughfares\as he proceeds to 
or from the City on his daily business, or who reads the leading newspapers 


the press,” may be discovered hereafter by cross-examination in the Court of 
Bankruptcy. In the meantime we shall not indulge in any speculations on the 
subject, but proceed at once to explain the course of proceeding adopted with 
reference to some of the London journals, as soon as Mr. Morrison had become 
one of the brotherhood of newspaper proprietors. Having a private and 
personal interest in the Atlas as well asin the Bank of Deposit, the National 
Assurance and Investment Association, the State Fire Office, and other joint- 
stock companies, with a real or fictitious capital, the fact must clearly have 
presented itself to his mind that this one newspaper and his many public 
companies might become of mutual service. The Aflas, it is true, was not ina 
very flourishing condition when it passed into Mr. Morrison’s hands. Its 
reputation and authority had been gradually decaying for years, and its bond 
Jide sale had fallen so low as 200 or 250 copies a week—a sale that, 
without the assistance of advertisements, would not have been sufficient to 
pay the publishing expenses—leaving the printing, the paper, and the edito- 
rial staff entirely out of the account. And Mr. Morrison, having the com- 
mand of large funds for advertising purposes, was not likely, when adver- 
tising in almost every daily and weekly newspaper in London, to exercise the 
more than Roman virtue—the more than Spartan self-denial of refusing a 
portion of the golden shower to the attenuated and feeble A t/as—that so much 
needed a few driblets of wholesome moisture to enable it to bear the 
burden of a mock world upon its back. 

If a sum more than three times greater than the whole of the paid-up 
capital ever possessed by the Bank at any time was to be distributed among 
the newspapers of the metropolis to keep the title and purposes of the 
Deposit Bank before the public eye, to sound its praises, to vaunt its safety, 
and to familiarize men’s minds with the splendour of its promises and the 
solidity of its performances, it was but natural that the Af/as should have 
its full share. Had it received no more, and had no astute and far-ramitied 
manceuvres been set into operation to secure it additional advantages at the 
expense of the Deposit Bank, or rather at that of its defrauded depositors, 
we should have left unnoticed in our columns this episode of its advertising 
history, and allowed the Atlas to die the natural death to which its 
inherent decay had long ago consigned it, and which must, sooner or later, 
have overtaken it, even had the Deposit Bank not been the agent of its 
speedier dissolution, without attempting to write its epitaph, or saying s 
much as a Pas vobisenm at its last hour. 

Of course such great advertising media as the Times, the Daily Neos, th 
Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Star, and all the well-esta 
blished daily journals of the metropolis, as well as such weekly journals as the 
Atheneum, the Saturday Review, the Eraminer, the Spectator, and the Des 


- patch, received the advertisements of the Deposit Bank and other schemes and 


at his office or his fireside. To puff a pill, an ointment, a hair dye, a pomade, a | 
b] v9 b 


dentifrice, a blacking, an insurance office, or a bank of deposit into universal 
notice and publicity is a costly process, but it must answer the purpose of 
those who desire to grow rapidly rich, or it would not be persisted in for 
years at the expense of thousands of pounds per annum, by such long- 


headed men of business as the representatives of the defunct Mr. Mor- , 


rison of the pills, or the living Mr. Morrison of the Deposit Bank. What 
lessons in the art and mystery of advertising the later Morrison may 


have gained from his early namesake we are not prepared to say, but it is | 


evident from the manner in which the advertising business of 3, Pall Mall 
Kast, and its fourteen branches, was conducted, from the day that Mr. Peter 


Morrison assumed the post of managing director to that in which the investi- | 
gation of the affairs of the Bank was committed by the Master of the Rolls to | 
the not very hostile scrutiny of Messrs. Harding & Pullein, that a master | 


spirit was at work who knew all the outs and ins of this peculiar business, 
* man who would have been invaluable in the service of Mr. Holloway, 
or any other systematic advertiser of medical or other quackeries, and who, 
had fate or the bent of his own genius made him the proprietor or inventor 


of « pill or an ointment, had abilities which might have acquired for himself | 


a far more substantial fortune than he has contrived to make out of the 
unreal and shadowy Bank whose affairs he conducted with such undeviating 
ill-luck as to augment a loss of £4,000 odd when he commenced, to one of 
£348,000) odd when he closed, his managerial career. 

Mr. Peter Morrison, for the last two years, has not only been director and 
manager of the Bank of Deposit, and concerned in a variety of joint-stock 
associations, al! of which are tottering to their fall, if they have not already 
fallen, but the proprietor of a London journal, that twenty years ago was of 
considerable authority on all political and literary questions. With the view, 
‘pparently, of using it for the purposes of sustaining the credit of the Bank of 
Deposit, he purchased, in 1858 or 1859, the Atlas newspaper, of which he 
became the principal, if not the sole proprietor. The copyright was not of 
much, if of any value, and whatever may have been given for it—if anything 
at all—could not have greatly distressed Mr. Morrison to pay. The great 
difficulty was not in purchasing, but in carrying on a journal that had sunk 
to so low an ebb; but Mr. Morrison was not a man to be daunted by 
difficulties far greater than any that could beset him in the Aflas. 

How much of the £25,000 expended in advertising the chief office under 
's direction had been dissipated before he himself became a “ gentleman of 


h 


associations of Mr. Morrison in the usual way. The advertisements were brought 
to their offices and duly paid for, and there was an end. But to a large class 
of newspapers that were struggling to keep up a false or recover a forteited 
position, or with another still larger class that lived from hand to mouth, 
and that would rather insert advertisements gratuitously, so as to keep up « 
show of prosperity, than have no advertisements at all, Mr. Morrison made 
different proposals. Upon both of these classes of newspapers he set to work, 
for the advantage of the Atlas, and the mode of proceeding was this. 

An advertisement of the Bank of Deposit and another of the National 
Assurance and Investment Association were sent to such papers, daily or 
weekly, as were known to be eager to extend their advertising connection, 
and terms were asked for the insertion of these twin announcements, daily 
or weekly, for three or six months, or a whole twelvemonth, subject to the 
essential condition that such papers should every week advertise in the Atlas 
to the amount of half the sum received from the Bank at 3, Pall Mall East. 
Many journals were found but too willing to enter into the arrangement, 
and to make a contract with the Bank of Deposit on the one hand and with 
the Atlas on the other, or, more correctly speaking, with Mr. Pete: 
Morrison as the representative of both. Thus an obscure weekly paper that 
would gladly have given to the Deposit Bank all the publicity in its power 
for the ordinary advertising charge, received fifty or a hundred per cent 
additional for the service rendered, and expended that additional percentay 
in making known to the world, through the columns of the Atlas, its own 
claims to the confidence of the Dissenters, if it were a Dissenting organ ; 
to the patronage of Roman Catholics, if it supported the Pope ; and to the 
favour of country gentlemen and ladies, if its specialty were horticulture or 
floriculture. 

No less than three daily papers, as we have reason to believe, from a com 
parison of their files during the last two years with those of the Atlas, found 
their account in this arrangement; and one of them, publishing under 
different names in the morning and the evening, received a considerable 
sum per week for a daily morning and evening announcement of the 
claims of the Deposit Bank to the contidence of those who had money to 
invest at five per cent. and no risk, and to the equal claims to universal 
favour and support of the National Assurance and Investment Association, 
its twin brother in birth, and its partner in the profitable business of 
deceiving the public. It will be for the Commissioners of Bankruptcy to 
inquire whether one-half of this, whatever it may ‘ave been, was not 
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returned to Mr. Peter Morrison's other project, the Atlas, which thus 
seemed, to the uninitiated, to be a favourite vehicle for making known to 
the world the perennial vitality and influence of some twewspapers, which 
common report declared to be in a decaying if not ina moribund condition, 
and of many others almost wholly unknown to fame. In one number of the 
dtlas, not three months ago, may be found twenty advertisements from 
various metropolitan journals, daily and weekly, all of which were inseited 
through the influence of the Bank of Deposit, through the peculiar agency and 
manipulation which we have thus briefly narrated, and, as it would appear, 
at the expense of the poor people who brought their small and painful econo- 
mies, the result of years of thrift and self-denial, to the all-capacious and 
all-rapacious till in Pall Mall. 

But as this little play was only played for the comparatively short period 
during which Mr. Peter Morrison was proprietor of the Atlas, and as 
that journal cannot have obtained revenues of a much larger amount than 
£1,500 or £2.000 per annum from that particular tap, there were upwards 
of £20,000, in addition to this sum, expended during the ten years of 
Mr. Morrison's management, amounting to £2,000 per annut, or nearly 
£40) per week, in advertising the stability and utility of a bubble, that 
not all the advertising of all the Morrisons, aided by all the Hollo- 
ways in the world, could have prevented from bursting at its appointed 
time. Given, a certain amount of deposit money, bearing interest at five per 
cent., with no darnings, but with the payment of interest out of capital, and 
the day of smash is easily calculable by the rule of three, and may be 
wrought out by a schoolboy. Inordinate advertising is a new element under 
such circumstances, which is certain to expedite, but cannot retard the 
inevitable catastrophe. 


THE BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.’ 


Sir,—As an old subscriber to your highly-talented paper, I have of course 
seen your comments on “ The Deposit Bank,” and have observed also that 
you add my name to the list of directors of the “‘ State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.” Permit me to say, in reply, that the shareholders of the State, as a 
hody, are not in any way connected with the Bank of Deposit ; that I resigned 
ny directorship of the State some months ago ; that I took my shares in the 
State Fire Company about two years ago, some years after the Bank of 
Deposit had become a shareholder in the same Company ; and that I am no 
more responsible for the acts of my co-shareholders, whether bankers or not, in 
the State than I should be in the South Eastern Railway Company, of which I 
sm a Shareholder, or inany other Company in which I hold shares. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Fulham, Dec. 4. i861]. Henry B. Sueripay. 


|Nore or THe Epitor—-We never asserted that Mr. Sheridan was re- 
-ponsible for any of the acts of the Directors of the Deposit Bank. We 
merely recorded the fact that many of the Directors of the Deposit Bank 
were also Directors of the State Fire Insurance Company ; and that among 
he latter was a name new to the first-named establishment—that of Mr. 
Sheridan, M.P. for Dudley. Though Mr. Sheridan’s letter is not a con- 
radiction but a confirmation of our statements, we gladly give it the 
nsertion which he seems to expect. | 


Sir,—In your notice of the disastrous collapse of the Bank of Deposit, in 
vour number of the 30th November, you are pleased to allude tothe “ Consols 
Investment Company,” as “another branch of the Hydra.” As I cannot 
loubt that this error originates in imperfect information on the subject, and 
‘hich vou will be happy to see rectified, I take leave to draw your attention 

) the following explanation, and shall be obliged by your inserting the same 
n the next number of your journal : 

In the autumn of the year 1859, the preliminary arrangements were being 
‘nade for launching the Consols Association, and, as is usual in such under- 
akings, it was necessary to contract a temporary loan, in order to provide 
‘unds for incidental expenses. With this object in view, a negotiation was 
opened with the Bank of Deposit, and terms were agreed upon for an advance 
of £5,000, for a term of years, at a fair rate of interest. The security agreed 
o be given for such advance being the Debentures of the Consols Association, 
t was further stipulated that some of the Directors of the Bank of Deposit 
hould join the Consols Board. 

On these conditions the loan was contracted, and advanced, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, being at that time (August, 1859) directors of the Bank 
it Deposit, were elected directors of the Consols Board, viz. :—Peter Mor- 
ison, Dr. Clark, Major Adair, Rev. W. Bean, Mr. N, Dennys, Mr. F. Wells. 

These gentlemen signed the Consols deed for 400 shares, and paid up £100 
ach. Being thus duly qualified, they took their seats and discharged the 
duties of directors in a perfectly satisfactory manner, and continued to do 
<o until recently. The loan of £5,000 advanced to the Consols is not yet 
lue ; if it were, the Association is in a position to draw a cheque and pay 
he amount over to those legally authorized to receive it. 

'3To this extent, and no further, does any connection between the Bank of 
Heposit and the Consols Association go. 

1 may state that neither I, nor any one else connected with the Consols, 
possessed any knowledge of the real position of the Bank of Deposit when 
he negotiation was opened for the temporary loan alluded to. That is to 
ay, everything of a satisfactory character was believed as to the financial 
ondition and resources of the undertaking. We were told over and over 

cain that there was a large surplus after providing for all liabilities. We 
heved it, and, of ¢ urse, now share in the sorrow generally expressed for 
‘hose whose moneys have been misdirected. 
_ As respects the directors of the Bank of Deposit who joined the Consols 
ard, the resignations of the following have been completed, viz. :— Major 
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Adair, Rev. W. Bean, Peter Morrison, Mr. N. Dennys, Mr. F. Wells (de- 
ceased), and negotiations are all but completed for Dr. Clark’s retirement, 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to state that, so far from there being any 
connection, or similarity between the Consols Association and the Bank of 
Deposit, either in point of construction, plans of business, or system of 
management, they are as opposed as any two institutions can be. All the world 
now knows the Bank of Deposit, its business transactions, constitution, and 
so forth. It will, therefore, be easy to see the difference between the Congo]s 
Association, which is a registered institution, under the Act of Parliameyt 
7 & 8 Viect., possessing a proprietary of nearly 600 shareholders, and ap 
available capital of ample proportions, to guarantee any transaction under- 
taken by it. Moreover, the association, by its plans of business, presents to 
its shareholders and insurers unquestionable guarantees against any misfortune 
such as has befallen the Bank of Deposit. 

In common with the general feeling, I deeply deplore the fate of the Bank 
of Deposit, and the heavy loss the depositors will sustain ; I also regret the 
circumstance that so many directors should have been identified with both 
institutions ; but this last fact must not be permitted to justify the Consols 
Association being reputed to have any other connection with the Bank of 
Deposit than the regular business arrangements described in this letter. 

I send herewith a copy of the last prospectus of the Consols Insurance 
Association for further information as to the scope and objects of the associ- 
ation, and an explanation of the means by which the safety and security of all 
interested are provided for. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Consols Insurance Association, Tuomas H. Bay tis, 

Chief Oftices, 429, Strand, London, Managing Director, 
4th December, 1861. 








THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 
(Continued from p. 696.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tur accession of George 1V. as actual sovereign to the throne which he had so 
long oecupied as Prince Regent brought with it no alteration in the administration. 
The Earl of Liverpool still remained at the head of affairs, and no changes took 
place in the peerage for eighteen months subsequent to that event. The corona- 
tion of the King, which had been delayed for some time by his unfortunate 
quarrel with his consort, took place in July, 1821, and that occasion, as usual, 
was celebrated by the creation of a “batch” of barons, and the elevation of a 
further number of peers to higher grades of dignity. It is needless to say that a 
great many of those who were thus honoured had been personal friends of the 
Prince Regent, and constant guests at Carlton House during the regencp. 

The Earl of Ailesbury (see Chapter V., No. 58) was now created Marquis @ 
Ailesbury (1), the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon, was raised to the earldom of 
Eldon (2), Viscounts Falmouth and Curzon, Lords Somers and Rous were created 
respectively Earls of Falmouth (3), Howe (4), Somers (5), and Stradbroke (6) ; a 
gallant general, the Irish Earl of Donoughmore, had conferred on him the well- 
earned viscountey of Hutchinson (7) in the English peerage. The Irish Earl of 
Roden was created Lord Clanbrassil (8), Sir William Scott, the brother of Lord 
Eldon, who had been many years M.P. for the University of Oxford, and Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, was created Lord Stowell (9), a title which expired with 
him some fifteen years afterwards. Sir Thomas If. Liddell, a baronet of large 
property in Northumberland and Durham, was created Lord Ravensworth (10), 
Mr. Thomas Cholmondeley, many years M.P. for Cheshire, became Lord Delamere 
(11), and Mr. Cecil Forester, M.P. for Shropshire, was created Lord Forester 
(12). At the same time the Irish Marquises of Ormonde and Conyngham, and 
the Scotch Marquis of Lothian, received the English baronies of Ormonde (13), 
Minster (14), and Ker (15) ; the Marquis of Conyngham was Lord Steward of the 
Household, and it is scarcely a libel to saythat his Marchioness (recently deceased) 
was supposed to stand in a very near and dear relationship to the sovereign. The 
Scottish Earl of Wemyss, and the Irish Earls of Kingston and Longford (the 
latter a brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, both of whom had been for 
many years representative peers), were created respectively Lords Wemyss (16), 
Kingston (17), and Silchester (18). A brother of the Scottish Duke of Atholl, 
Lord James Murray, was at the same time created Lord Glenlyon (19), a title 
recently merged in the dukedom; Mr. W. Wellesley-Pole (brother of the Duke 
of Wellington), who had formerly been Chief Secretary for Ireland, and was now 
Master of the Buckhounds, was created Lord Maryborough (20), by which title 
his grandson, the present Earl of Mornington, head of the Wellesley family, 
holds his seat in the House of Peers; Mr. John Foster, many years M.P. for one 
of the Irish counties, was created Lord Oriel (21), by which title the present 
Lord Massareene holds his seat in the House of Lords, and Colonel Strutt, many 
years M.P. for Maldon in Essex, who had married a daughter of the Duke 
of Leinster, obtained the elevation of his wife to the peerage as Baroness 
Rayleigh (22). 

Early in the following year (1822), the Margnis of Buckingham, the head of the 
powerful family of Grenville, the relative of Pitt, and ihe great personal friend 
of the king, attained the height of his own wishes, and those of his wide and 
influential connections, by being raised to the highest rank in the peerage, 28 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos (22). 

In 1823, Lord Stewart (see Chapter VII., No. 42), who had recently suc- 
eceded his brother in the marquisate of Londonderry, was created Earl Vane(23); 
with remainder to his issue by his second wife, the daughter and heir of Sir H. 
Vane-Tempest, Bart. Lord Beresford (see Chapter VII., No. 41) was raised to 
the viscountey of Beresford (24); and the Irish Earl of Clancarty was created 
Viscount Clancarty (25), having gained some distinction as a general and a diplo- 
matist. At the same time Mr. Nicholas Vansittart, many years Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was created Lord Bexley (26) on accepting the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in consequence of some changes in the Cabinet. 
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In 1824 the eminent lawyer, Sir Robert Gifford, was created Lord Gifford (27), 
on accepting the office of Master of the Rolls; the Irish Earl of Farnham 
was created Lord Farnham (28), in the English Peerage, a title which became 
extinct at his death; and the Irish Viscount Strangford, our ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, was created an English peer, as Lord Penshurst (29). 

The year 1825 passed away without any addition being made to the roll of the 
British Peerage. 

In 1826 the Ear! of Bristol, a veteran supporter of the Tory ministry, was ad- 
vanced to the Marquisate of Bristol (30), and Lord Amherst (who had been sent on 
a special embassy to China), to the earldom of Amherst (31) ; Lord Combermere 
(see Chapter VII., No. 39), for his Indian services, was promoted to the 
Viscountcy of Combermere (32) ; and the baronies of Tadcaster (33), Somerhill 
(34), Wigan (35), and Ranfurly (36), were conferred on the Irish Marquises of 
Thomond and Clanricarde ; the Scotch Earl of Balcarres (now merged in Craw- 
ford), and the Irish Earl of Ranfurly; while Sir Charles Long, G.C.B., Sir 
J. Leicester, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Charles Duncombe, and Mr. C. Rose Ellis 
(mostly veteran supporters of the Liverpool ministry in the House of Commons), 
were raised respectively to the baronies of Farnborough (37), De Tabley (38), 
Wharncliffe (89), Feversham (40), and Seaford (41). 

In the year 1827 great changes came over the Ministry. The resignation of 
Lord Liverpool—so soon followed by his death—made way for George Canning 
as Premier; but the health of the latter broke down, and in a few months he 
too was numbered with the dead, when the formation of a new Ministry was 
entrusted to the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, a moderate Liberal, afterwards 
vetter known as Ear! of Ripon (see Chapter IX.) who was now created Viscount 
Gooderich (42). He elevated the Earl of Darlington (see Chapter IV., No. 66) 
to the marquisate of Cleveland (43); Lord Dudley and Ward—who was his 
Foreign Secretary—to the earldom of Dudley (44) which, extinct by his death, 
has been recently revived in the person of Lord Ward; and Lord Cawdor to the 
earldom of Cawdor (45). Previous to this, during the same year, Sir Jolin 
3. Copley, who had held the mastership of the Rolls after Lord Gifford’s death, 
on being made Lord Chancellor, was raised to the barony of Lyndhurst (46)—a 
title which he still holds, ever vigorous and eloquent in the ninetieth year of his | 
age, and which title, it is said, he selected on account of the pleasant recollections | 
which he entertained of that town, as the place where he met his first wife. At 
the same time Sir Charles Abbot was created Lord Tenterden (47), on being pro- 
moted to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of King’s Bench; Mr. W. C. Plunket 
to the barony of Plunket (48), on being appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
and the Scottish Earl of Haddington, and the Irish Earl of Fife received each an 
English peerage, as Lords Melrose (49), and Fife (50) respectively. 

Early in the following year, before resigning the seals of office, Lord Goderich 
recommended his Majesty to raise to the British peerage the Irish Earl of Clan- | 
william as Lord Clanwilliam (51), and three wealthy veteran M.P.’s—Mr. J. G. 
Lambtou, Mr. kK. Bootle-Wilbraham, and Mr. Thomas Wallace —as Lords 
Durham (52), Skelmersdale (53), and Wallace (54). 

The Duke of Wellington became Premier early in 1828, but made only three 
additions to the peerage in consequence—raising the widow of George Canning 
to the title of Viscountess Cauning (55), and his own brother; Sir Henry Welles- 
ley, a diplomatist, to the barony of Cowley (56), and bestowing an English 
barony on the Scottish Earl of Rosebery (57). In 1829, Mr. Serjeant Best 
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ee 


was raised to the barony of Wynford (58), on retiring from the post of Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; and this was apparently the only 
creation made under the administration of the noble Duke, which lasted, as our 
readers are aware, beyond the death of George IV. and the accession of King 
William. 

We ought to have mentioned that early in the reign of George IV. the present 
Marquis of Cholmondeley was called to the Upper House in his father’s barony of 
Newburgh (59) ; but this of course involved no permanent addition to the roll of | 
the House of Peers. 


[t is pleasant, as we come nearer down to our times, to find that a larger per- | 
centage of peerage creations appear to have been won by real services to the 
public under the reign of George IV. than under any of his predecessors of the 
‘louse of Orange or of Hanover. At all events, both in the last chapter and in 
this, the coronets bestowed on really distinguished men very much exceed in pro- 
portion those conferred at any time previously since the times of the Stuarts, and 
possibly from a much earlier date. During the reign of George TV. we can 
assign twenty-two peerages to real merit of some kind or another, leaving the 
other thirty-five to be accounted for on the grounds of court or ministerial 
favour. The former may be classed as follows :—conferred on gentlemen 
“learned in the law,” seven, viz., Eldon, Stowell, Gifford, Lyndhurst, Tenterden, 
Plunket, and Wynford. On the army, four, viz., Hutchinson, Vane, Beresford, 
and Combermere : and as rewards of official services at home and abroad, cleven, 
viz., Maryborough, Clancariy, Bexley, Amherst, Penshurst, Farnborough, Code- 
rich, Dudley, Canning, Wallace, and Cowley. 


(To be 





contis iu i.) 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

As science progresses, and our knowledge of the coloured bands in artificial 
spectra is enlarged and corrected by the experience of many workers, these 
phenomena are seen to be by no means so situple as was originally supposed. 

Or instance, it has always been supposed that the bright spectral lines seen 
when soda, lithia, &e., were heated in a flame, could be taken as the true 
‘pectra of these metals ; and speculations respecting the constitution of sun- 
night were accordinyly hazarded, and inferences drawn as to the consiituents 
present in the outer covering of that globe. These hypothetical speculations 
vere, to say the least, rather premature, since the great modifying influence 
of temperature was almost entirely disregarded ; it being assumed that a 
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paratively low temperature of a gas flame, would retain its characteristic 
simplicity at the enormous temperature of the solar orb. It is true that 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen, the former of whom originated this theory of the 
constitution of the sun’s atmosphere, mentioned, in their original memoir 
on spectrum analysis, that upon increasing the intensity of the light, new 
lines appear in several of the spectra, but they do not appear to have fol- 
lowed this observation up by examining the modifying influences which it 
would have upon their solar hypothesis. 

The scientific mind was so fascinated by the simplicity of the theory that 
to each element there belonged a definite system of luminous bands which no 
artifice could add to or subtract from, that when Dr. Tyndall exhibited, at a 
Friday evening meeting of the Royal Institution, a magnificent blue bend as 
a constituent of the lithium spectrum, obtained by the electric light, the 
circumstance was explained away by the chemists present, who almost 
unanimously declared that he had by a lapsus lingue used the word lithium 
for strontium throughout the evening ; and it was scarcely credited when 
the experiment was subsequently repeated, with similar results, and with 
chloride of lithium, pronounced to be pure by Dr. Miller. The anomalous 
appearance of this blue line has now been explained in a satisfactory manner 
by Dr. Frankland. He, like Dr. Tyndall, was surprised to see it make its 
appearance upon throwing the electric light of lithium upon the screen. At 
first it was imagined that the chloride of lithium might be adulterated with 
strontium. On testing it, however, with Steinheil’s apparatus, it yielded 
normal results, showing that no strontium was present. The question then 
arose—-Whence does this blue line arise? Does it really belong to the 
lithium, or are the coke points or ignited air guilty of its production? When 
lithium wire burns m air, it emits a splendid crimson light ; plunge it into 
oxygen, and the light changes toa bluish white. This seems to indicate 
that a high temperature is necessary to bring out the blue ray ; and upon 
trying experiments with the object of ascertaining this, it was found con 
clusively to be the case. The spectrum of chloride of lithium ignited in a 
Bunsen’s burner flame does not disclose the faintest trace of the blue line ; 
replace the Bunsen’s burner by a jet of hydrogen (the temperature of which 
is higher than that of the Bunsen’s burner), and the blue line appears, faint, 
it is true, but sharp and quite unmistakable ; if oxygen be now slowly 
turned into the jet, the brilliancy of the blue line increases until the tem 
perature of the flame rises high enough to fuse the platinum, and thus put an 
end to the experiment. Commenting upon these results of Dr. Frankland, 
Dr. Tyndall, in the last number of the Philosophical Magazine, says that the 
observation appears to be one of considerable significance ; for either the 
substance itself is so altered by the exalted temperature that new periods of 
oscillation are possible to it, or the medium in which it vibrates is so changed 
in elasticity as to permit of the same thing. 

Another important consideration seems to our minds to be suggested by 
these experiments. The temperature of a Bunsen’s burner is supposed to be 
2,350° C, whilst that of the hydrogen flame in air is 3,259° C ; an increase 
of 909 degrees of temperature is therefore sufficient to add a new line to the 
lithium spectrum. Moreover, the spectra of other metals such as strontium, 
sodium, barium, and probably all, have been shown to increase in complexity 
as their temperature is raised. What then will be the appearance of ther 
spectra at the enormous temperature of the sun’s dise, which is estimated t» 


' equal that produced by the combustion of three-fifths of a ton of coals per 


hour on every square foot of surface, far surpassing the highest temperature 
which we can produce by artificial means. Is it philosophical to suppose 
that the growth of complexity will be arrested at a certain point of tempera 
ture, and whilst the heat increases the lines remain the same ! 

teasoning from analogy, we should say that the spectrum of an element 


at the enormous temperature of the sun’s surface is quite different from that 


of the same body when examined in our laboratories. In addition to the 
known lines there would be a vast number of others, differing in colour and 
position, and consequently speculations deduced from the reversal of a few of 
the more prominent lines should not be pushed to the extreme limits of 


! . 
accounting for the fixed tines in the solar spectrum and the metallic constitu 


tion of its atmosphere, unless we can prove that every line capable of being 
evolved from an incandescent metallic gas at the highest attainable tempera 
tures is represented by a corresponding black line in the spectrum of sunlight. 

tecent researches of Morren (given in abstract in our last number) have 
tended to throw considerable doubts upon the correctness of these inferences ; 
and now that the so-called soda line D ts shown to be « constituent of othe 
metals, the exhibition of one or two lines only in common between metallic 
and solar spectra is no proof that they bear to one another the relation of 
cause and effect. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


British Archeological Association, November 27th, T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.RS., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. This was the first meeting of the session, 
and the chairman reported the success of the COLDYUTESS held at Exeter, ana 
the variety of communications made illustrative of the history and anti 
quities of the county of Devon, which willappear in the journal and th 
Collectanea Archwologica. Nineteen new associates were announced. F 
Cornwell, Esq., Scarborough; Captain Waller Palk Carew, Royal Horse 
Guards ; Captain Dumergue, Bath; Edward Clarke, Esy., Chard; G. N 
Collyns, Esq., Moreton Hampstead ; Rev. 8. F. Creswell, Radford, Notts ; 
Dr. C. W. Pridham, Paignton ; J. Vines Gibbs, Esy., West Hill ; BE. P. Brock, 
Esq., Bedford place ; W. I’, Pettiyrew, jun., Esq . Chester-street ~ oa HH 
Turner, Esq., Dawlish ; J. Gandall, Esq., Exeter ; Miss Vallance, Brighton 
T. Blashill, Esq., Old Jewry Chambers ; W. Cann, Esq., Exeter; P. O. 
Hutchinson, Esq., Sidmouth > John Northmore, Ks ley Cleve House, Exeter > 
Rev, G. K. Morrell, D.C. ds. Moulstord Vicaraye, berks ; W. {4 Scott, 
Phil. Doct., St. Leonard’s, Exeter. Various presents were made to the library, 
from the Simithsonian Institution, Royal Society, Canadian Institute, Lb); 
Ormerod, and Mr. Prendergast ; the latter a copy of his “ Concordance to th 
Poetical Works of Milton,” printed at Madras. Mr. H. Syer Canning ex 
hibited the tapestry panel of a casket of Flemish work, being an allegory re 
presenting the various emblems of virtue, vice, folly . le arping, &c. The costum: 
of the principal hivure 1s that of the time of Charles II., but others depicted 
ure of an earlier period. Miss Gibbs exhibited a Danish silver coin o' 
Frederick TIL. found at West Hill, Wandsworth, Mr. Blashil!l exhibited 
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the drawing of a sepulchrai slab, from Mansell Garnage Church, Hertford- 
shire, having a rich floreated cross, circa 1280. It lay about three feet deep, 
and covered a lead coffin. It is now affixed to the north wall of the church. 
Mr. Blashill also exhibited a portion of Roman pavement, found opposite 
Bow Church, Cheapside, formed of square red and white tesserze, but having 
no pattern. Mr. Cecil Brent produced some fine Roman paterw, obtained 
from Whitstable; one dish was perfect, very handsome, with a border 
exhibiting the ivy leaf. 

Mr. Thomas Wright gave an account of interesting discoveries recently 
mule at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in laying out the ground for a new cattle 
market. The site lay in the outskirts of the town. In the process of 
breaking the ground, foundations of buildings were found, and these having 
been followed up, the foundations of nearly the whole of the conventual 
buildings were uncovered, so that the purposes of most of the parts could be 
well fixed, while the numerous fragments of architectural ornament found 
scattered about showed that there had been much rich decoration. Mr. Wright 
exhibited a plan of the buildings made from these foundations, by Mr. T. 
‘urley, the engineer of the works, whom he complimented for his zeal and 
judicious management in exploring these remains. Photographs of some of 
the architectural fragments were also exhibited. Mr. Wright further exhibited 
: particularly well-executed photograph of an early ceed, preserved among 
the municipal records of the town of Ludlow. Mr. Wright also made a 
report on the result of the excavations on the site of the ancient cemetery 
tf the Roman city of Uriconium, at Wroxeter. This cemetery lay without 
the Roman city, on its eastern side, extending along the sides of Watling- 
street. One field had been trenched in every direction, and had yielded an 
inscribed stone commemorating a Roman soldier named Flaminins T. Pol. 
F., a considerable number of lachrymatories and other vessels in earth 
and glass, and lamps, coins, and other objects. The adjoining field, which 
ould not be excavated until next autumn, on account of the crops, promised 
. still richér harvest of sepulchral antiquities. The men were now at work 
in a field. on the opposite side of the road, where sepulchral remains had 
tormerly been found by the agricultural labourers in the course of digging 
for other purposes. The remainder of the evening was occupied by the 
reading of a paper on Netley Abbey, giving an account of the excavations, 
by the Rev. E. Kell, who exhibited various tiles, and presented a plan of the 
building he had made in agreement with the foundations now discovered. 
Mr. Gordon Hills made remarks on the architectural arrangements. 


Ethnological Society, Dec. 3, 1861.—The felicitous description given 
y the Bishop of Labuan of the Sarawak portion of Borneo, and of the 

Dyaks by which it is inhabited, excited extreme interest at this meeting. 

Sarawak is the sovereignty under the control of Sir James Brooke, the 

riginal boundaries of which have been much increased by recent events. In 

[857 the Mohammedans, under the pretended authority of the Sultan, 
ittenspted to crush the Christian population, and to take the country into 
their own hands, but were defeated in their intentions by Sir James, who 
possesses extraordinary influence with the native Dyaks. The mver Sarawak 
Hows out by five mouths, and the territory itself is closed in by moun- 
tains on all parts but the sea-side ; the country itself is so much watered, 
that people go about from place to place in boats. In one of the ranges of 

Round Labuan the strata consist of limestones. Nearer the sea, however, 
here is sandstone, and on the coast volcanic and primitive rocks and 
sranite. One part is well known for its mines of antimony, where, too, gold 
has been found. The latter metal attracts great numbers of Chinese diggers, 
who, it will be remembered, some few years ago revolted, and endeavoured 
to overthrow Sir James’s authority. The mouths of the rivers form beautiful 
harbours, which ships can enter with ease. The native sago-palm district is 
traversed by a fine mver, and the greatest part of all the sago that is brought 
into Singapore comes from thence. A valuable colliery has been worked by 
the Borneo company, and all along the coast there are abundant signs of 
eal; and if the quality be not so good as our own, it is an excellent 
steam-coal, as he knew by experience ; better than ours when it got out there, 
.s the cargoes were always more or less spoilt by the voyage. At a distance of 
0 miles the French hada station. All the islands of this region were 
ufested by a number of Malays, and it was very important for us to take 
possession of them, as they would afford such harbours for an enemy in case 
of war as would give us the greatest trouble and annoyance to drive him 
sut. 

With respect to the present races of people, he considered they were the 
remains of a second wave of southern immigration ; a black race, he thought, 
having come in first. The traditions of the country, too, refer to such an 
event, and the Dyak religion is an effete Hindooism. In Sarawak, Hindoo 
antiquities have been found. The Dyaks are of two sets, the one living on 
the hills like our Highlanders, the other on the plains in great numbers, and 
these go to sea as pirates. Some of the large tribes are even powerful 
enough to dominate over the Malays, and force them to steer their boats. 
Like many other uncivilized nations, they have ideas of a better and loftier 
origin. Some tell you that their ancestor was a spirit from above ; others 
that theirs came out of the water. There is one kind of fish in their rivers 
which they would not touch on any account, from the belief that they would 
be eating one of their relations. Their tradition is that a solitary old man 
aught one of these fishes, which changed in his boat into a beautiful woman, 
whom he married to his son. Her husband striking her in his anger, she 
tled to the sea, and left behind her a little girl, who became the mother of 
their race. Other tribes have similar fanciful tales. 

Their traditions of the creation are also remarkable. In the beginning they 
believe there was only solitude and a curious being or soul, who could see, hear, 
speak, but who had no limbs, body, nor members. This deity lived ona 
bull, and after the lapse of ages made two great birds, who flew round and 
round until they had made earth, sky, and rivers. Then they piled up the 
soil into mountains with their feet, and next they tried to make men, first by 
making trees, but as they could not succeed in the transformation they 

ried to form them out of rocks. In this way, however, they could only 
ake statue-like resemblances. So they took earth, and mixed it with 

water and modelled a man. When they called to him he answered, and 
when they cut him the blood flowed from his veins. After a time the first 
n beyot a female child, who gave rise to a numerous progeny, that sailed 

i he v Up to this time the sky had been 
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Vn the waters in boats. 
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so near the earth that any one could touch it with the hand, but the female 
spirit now raised it up and supported it on props. 

The missionaries have great trouble in getting the Dyaks to read. The 
say that in the great storm of waters the Dyak had been improvident ; that 
the white man carefully put his book on his head, and thus preserved jt, 
The Chinese, and those who have crooked alphabets, put theirs under their 
arms, and consequently the writing was sodden and washed about. But the 
Dyak carelessly tied his in his apron, which, being buffeted by the waves 
was washed away and lost. 

Their houses, or rather villages, are of great length, built on platforms of 
20 or 30 feet high, and formed of timbers crossed by laths. In this wa 
they are well ventilated, and nothing remains on the floor, but all the refuse 
falls through and goes down below. The back part of the house is divided 
into rooms for the married people ; while outside is a verandah 20 to 25 feet 
wide, on which the young men sleep, and where weaving, spinning, and other 
ordinary operations are carried on. 

The lacustrine remains which have been found in Switzerland ; and those 
met with in Ireland, bear striking resemblances to these Dyak houses. The 
Sea-Dyak has houses of a very different class. These are usually perched in 
some inaccessible place, the road to which is formed by notched stakes laid 
across, Which they take wp and remove in case of alarm or danger—the 
reason being that they were always at war with one another, or fearing 
attacks from other tribes. They were always trying to cut each other’s heads 
off, and so every man thus came to look at another as his enemy. Under 
the good government of Sir James Brooke, their Louses were fast altering in 
character, in accordance with the greater feeling of security which his rule 
has brought about. 

The attack made on these pirates in 1849 was spoken of by some of the 
newspapers, at the time, as a slaughter of innocent Dyaks ; but those 
pirates went down in their prows, and landing on the coast, in a twinkle had 
decapitated thirteen of the inhabitants, when they were attacked and 
punished by Brooke and Farquhar. The lesson then given them has had a 
very wholesome effect on these fellows, who are far less dangerous than they 
used to be, for even there public opinion is working its influence, and 
changing them for the better. Five years ago it was not safe to go out on 
the water, but now it was only occasionally that any unpleasant sensations 
were felt. 

Their rude method of smelting, by means of a blast made of bamboos, 
und worked three or four together by a lever, was then described. The 
iron, being merely softened by the heat, and not melted, was worked in that 
malleable state. 

The numerous varieties of their language—every river and district having 
its own—-were then noticed; one of their characteristics being the great 
number of words expressive of meanings for which we had no equivalents. 
For example, for “to-morrow,” the “ day after,” and so on up to a series of 
ten or fourteen, they had a word expressive of each day. 

Their religious ceremonies practically consist of a fear of the Evil One, and 
the desire for a means of propitiating him. They have their witches and 
wizards, or “ spirit doctors ;” and when one of them takes on him this office, 
he takes also a woman’s name and clothes, and is allowed a husband, who 
goes out with him to protect him and fight for him. At the same time he is 
also allowed a wife. Cases of sickness are attributed to the influence of lost 
souls, to find out whom is one of his duties. But it is not a little singular 
that in their incantations they utter words of which they do not themselves 
know the meaning, but which are communicated verbally from one to the 
other. This mythical language is probably the remains of that of some mueli 
more ancient tribe. 

Some burn, others bury their dead. The Malays build death-boats, in 
which they send the corpse to sea with all his former valuables. ; 

In the Bishop’s opinion the future of Sarawak was very promising, tf Sir 
James Brooke and the missionaries were properly supported. The tribes 
were daily improving, and the people felt the Englishman their friend. The 
Dutch say, however, that when Sir James dies, they will have the island; but 
as that people tolerate the Malay rule, setting the Malays to work as middle- 
men to grind them, to allow them to do so would be a great misfortune. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETING OF FRENCH SAVANS IN PARIS. 


Tue week before last what we may designate a “ French Association” meet- 
ing, numerously attended by representatives of all the scientific societies 
of France, was held in Paris. ‘This réunion, under the direction of the 
presidents of the “ Committee of Historical Works and Learned Societies, 
was eminently successful, upwards of five hundred representatives of science, 
history, and archwology, in the provinces, having responded to the invitation 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The 21st, 22nd, and 23rd of November were devoted to the reading o! 
papers, the three theatres of the Sorbonne being placed at the disposal 0! 
the different sections. The scientific section had for president, M. Le 
Verrier, and for vice-president, M. Milne Edwards. The former, we leat, 
fulfilled the duties of his arduous office to the satisfaction of all, the discus 
sion being perfectly free, and carried on with much spirit. | 

Among the communications announced, we may mention, as especially 
worthy of notice, one by M. Abria, of Bordeaux, on the laws of electric 
induction in thick masses ; M. Leymerie, on a modification in the geolozy 
of the Pyrenees ; M. Berlin, of Strasbourg, on the electro-inagnetic rotatio!! 
of liquids, and on the position of poles and neutral points in the magnet: 
M. Lecoq, a geological map of the Puy-de-Déme, and of the coast-lines ©! 
Central France ; M. Baudrimont, on the chemical action of light ; M. Bourget, 
of Clermont, on the dynamic theory of heat ; M. Joly, of Toulouse, on spo! 
taneous generation; M. Filhol, on quercitrine, xanthine, and chlorophy! : 
M. Lory, of Grenoble, on the geology of the Alps; M. Morren, on the phos- 
phorescence of rarefied gases ; M. Sequin, on the stratification of the electri 
light in rarefied gases ; M. Jourdan, of Lyons, on four new genera of grane 
fossil mammifera, and on the coast-lines and upheavals in the Rhéne basi? 
during the last part of the tertiary epoch. 

The memoir of M. Joly, of Toulouse, on spontaneous generation, gave ! , 
to an animated discussion, in which MM. Milne-Edwards and Pasteur to 
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le part. The experiments of M. Morren, in illustration of his paper on the — brilliancy ; and our readers, we doubt not, under these circumstances, will 
-jectric illumination, phosphorescence, and fluorescence of gases, were most be early risers—for, if astronomers must not always go “ early to bed,” still, 
y prilliant. — F the latter part of the old proverb is of special application to them, at such 
at The business was terminated on the 25th, when an eloquent address was | times as these, when so many of the planetary worlds invite our scrutiny. 
it. lelivered by the Minister of Public Instruction, who alluded principally to Jupiter comes on the meridian about 7 A.M. at the beginning, and 5 4... 
sir the progress made by the committee since its establishment in 1834, for the | at the end of the month. The eclipses, transits, &c., of his satellites, which 
he cole purpose of collecting materials and documents relative to French history. | occur near those hours, will be well seen, and we therefore give them :-—On the 
BS, In 1558 the commuttee was divided into three sections, History and Philo- | 7th, at Sh. 49m. 53°9s. a.m., the second satellite is eclipsed, passing into the 
logy. Archeology, and Sciences, and placed on its present footing. shadow thrown by the planet ; on the &th, the third satellite emerges from 
of Atter the distribution of medals and prizes on the 25th, the proceedings | the shadow at Gh. 22m. 21°7s. ; on the 9th, the second satellite between us 
ay were terminated by three grand sources, given by MM. Milne-Edwards, Le | and the planet gets off the disc and becomes visible at 13 minutes past 6 ; 
ise Verrier, and the Minister of Public Instruction. on the 12th, the first satellite commences its transit on the dise at 28 minutes 
ied] satin past 4, its shadow following it at 32 minutes past 5, and at 45 minutes past 6 
eet ASTRONOMY. the satellite leaves the planet ; on the 13th, the fourth satellite will be on 
| > 70 Th ‘ yt *248 re ‘ 2 eo 4 : , f 
oe M. Cuacornac’s AstEroip.—Our readers will doubtless recollect that a — —— 4 es ee ae _ ; mags a er yr 7 a 
+ ee af Wis , a ) : second thrown on the planet is followed by the satellite itself, and they leave 
Cee come time ago, soon after the discovery of the 59th asteroid by M. Chacornac, | the dise at 21 minutes past 6 and 48 minutes past & respectively. . 
The M. Le V errier proposed to discontinue the practice of giving any mythological The first satellite is eclipsed at 1 minute and a half past & in the morning 
l in name tO “rr _—o * the solar system, suggesting that the number of | of the isth, while on the 19th the third leaves the planet at 1 minute past 5, 
aid the asteroid followed by ene name of the discoverer should be substituted. viving way to the shadow of the first, which enters 6 minutes after, followed 
the Although this suggestion was negatived at the time by the astronomical world, by the satellite itself at 22 minutes past 6. The fourth satellite is eclipsed on 
ring and ee me one Mr. Pogson's Asia for instance, have the 21st from 23 minutes past 2 till 2 minutes past 6, while at 20 minutes 
wer been named under the old nomenclature, the 59th still remained undistin-  t) 6 on the 26th, the third enters on the disc, followed by the shadow of the 
dine -uished till a few days ago, when the \ ienna astronomers, “sick,” we presume, first at 7 A.M. : 
¢ in with the long delay that has “deferred” its baptism, gave it the name of Saturn, to which planet we lately drew particular attention, is situated 
rule Elpis (EAmic, “ Hope”). between Leo and Virgo, and comes on the meridian at about 7 a.m. in the 
Transir oF Mercury.—We stated last week that important observations early part of the month, rising at 10.25 p.m. on the 3ist.. The wnilliminated 
the were made at Rome of this phenomenon. We are now enabled to state the northern surface of his rings is now presented to us, and in most instruments 
hose results arrived at, as two communications were read at the last meeting of the | the only proof of their presence will be the curved dark line across the 
had Paris Academy of Sciences on this subject. We learn, from a letter from — planet’s disc. Mars rises at almost the same instant every day (about halt 
and Father Secchi to M. Elie de Beaumont, that the egress was observed at Rome — past 4 A.M.), and is still faint, being in a part of his orbit far removed from 
ad a ander very good atmospheric conditions, although, strange to say, there, as | our earth. Mercury, though rising two hours before the sun, is low down in 
they here, the sky was covered with clouds only two minutes before the conclusion the south ; it may, however, be visible to the naked eye at the beginning of 
and of the phenomenon. Before the internal contact the limbs of the planet and — the month. Next in order of visibility comes Uranus, seen throughout the 
it on san were admirably defined, and the thin thread of light which separated them | night ; it is in opposition with the sun on the 6th, and consequently in that 
tions became very faint, and at last broke, leaving two very fine points, which part of its orbit nearest the earth ; all theretore who possess instruments of 
vradually separated from each other. The diameter of Mercury, given as | sufficient power, should take advantage of this favourable cireumstance to 
boos, follows, from previous observations, observe the satellites of this remote member of our system. 
The M. Le Verrier... ........000 10°08” Nautical Almanac” ...... 9°56" Ec. ipsk an ame Moon, Pass we on, then, to the moon, which, from. its 
a Berlin Jahrbuch ............ Of BTN. cictsicresectainee 9-23" never ceasing and rapid march, adds to the glorious scene, and affords 
valuable help to him, who, wishing to become familiar with the different 
aving has been found by M. Secchi to be 9°077”", with a probable error of 0-189". But — constellations, shall carefully watch her movements, and note the bright stars 
great new measures are required on this point. Mercury was much blacker — that lie near her path. Upon these as a groundwork, a knowledye of the less 
ilents. than the nuclei of the sun-spots visible, and better defined. M. Secchi — brilliant ones may be founded, until at last the ecliptic, that great highway 
ries of observes that the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Rome, as — of the celestial wanderers. will become familiar to him. | | 
viven in the “ Nautical Almanac,” 49m, 54°7s., requires correction. A series The full moon occurs at 7 min. past S am. on the L7th. at which time she 
e, and of lunar observations made in correspondence with Greenwich has increased — is very near the ecliptic, passing through her descending node early the next 
es and this to 49m. 5633s. The electric telegraph will shortly be brought into day. “She consequently comes in contact with the earth’s shadow, which, of 
ottice, requisition to settle the question. course, is always travelling along the ecliptic opposite to the sun, and we get 
1, who The weather in France was so bad that neither M. Le Verrier, M. a partial eclipse of the moon, the different phases of which, as seen at 
e he is Chacornac, or M. Léon Foucault, who were stationed at the different instru- | Greenwich, will occur as follows : 
of lost nents of the Paris Observatory, was enabled to make any micrometric Greenwich Mean Time, a.m., Dee, 17, 
ngular observation. M. Yvon Villarceau, who had gone to Toulon, and M. Tissot ii aaa al pee:  m. 
a “vik yar <5 ; Pe ier : ; irst contact with penumbra o AO 
selves to Bayonne, M. Lespiault at Bordeaux, and M. Lépissier at Havre, all in ih weidenk wlth ahiniiaee > or) 
to the ‘telegraphic communication with the Observatory, were equally unfortunate. Middle of eclipse ais @ 18°] 
e mucli We append, in a tabulated form, the observations made, on the results V aieh sitesi tanlilk ideas : 9 Oe 
fwhich we may be permitted to congratulate M. Le Verrier and ourselves, Last contact with penumbra ...... os lo 522 
vats, in s the value and accuracy of his tables, which have now been used for the 


ast two years in the compilation of our “ Nautical Almanac,” of which 20,000 


The eclipse, which is so partial that the light of the moon will be searcely 
re annually sold, are fully established. 


, if Sir dimmed, will be rendered less interesting still by her setting at eight 


e tribes we Paris Mean Time, minutes before the middle of the phenomenon. 

1. The ; or Time of contact as calculated ne ra os Our satellite crosses the ecliptic again on the 3ist, very near the time of 
1d; bet ee to the old tables ae . = ic new moon, which, as our readers are doubtless aware, is regulated by the con- 
middle- According to M. Le Verrier’s new tables 9 of 3 junction of the sun and moon in longitude ; an eclipse of the sun, therefore, 
ne. Results of observations. takes place, the phases of which occur as follows in the mean times of the 


Marseilles (M. Simon), Mercury is still far from contact ... 9 26 19 places mentioned ; 


Vienna (M. Werdmiiller d’Elgg), Mercury arrives at contact 9 26 53 Middle of 


Time of the contact. A ae Baie. * Bails. 

Rome, Secchi _ bes -v ses ee . 9 2 46 London (Greenwich) 1 5b0 2 533 3 561°5 

Rome, Duke Massimo ... a rir a At . 9 2 48 Cambridge ......... e 1 54 2 5s0 3 OG 

» meet- Altona, Pape ee ci ~ sae oe dss 9 27 12 Oxford basin das & 4 150) 2 16-8 3 448 

societies pete Calandrelli or 1s = ‘s re ~ ° 27 40 Liverpoo! ] 367 2 B65 3 $28 

* of the > tona, Peters ve das far eas Bis en “4 30 Dublin 1 207 2 198 3 156 
scietics,” Malta, Barthe ... er ' aT wie Edinburgh } soo 2 dou 3b 269 ! 


Comparison of calculated time and observations. 





2 a A at I Se RR, 


“science, : | These times, taken from the Nautical Almanac, may vary slightly from 
wvitation Old Tables soe Oe ere. 9 24 42 observation, as they have been derived from Burckhardt’s lunar tables, . 

, New Tables - = oi i) ve ° y 27 a8 Hansen s, which are now substituted, viving somewhat lifferent results. This 
ading © Mean of observations y 27 39 eclipse, which is but partial in England, only 47-l00th of the sun’s surface 
posal ol tits sc shes sh a: ey as ae being obscured, will be comparatively of little interest to us. We hope 
, M. Le ee — valuable observations will be made in the northern part of South America, 
ve lear, north of Africa, and Greece, where it is total, 
e discus CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. The accompanying diagrams show the different phases of the « clipses as 
specially ; DECEMBER. Vertes 


f electric _ LeT him who cares to look upon the starry firmanent take his stand at ten 





Co ae i , sear al : > 

5 geolory clock at night facing the south. The constellations Perseus and Andromeda B how 

. rotation ‘te nearly overhead—-the former with its wondrous cluster, and the latter — Fad 
magnet ; ‘ith its not less wondrous nebula, both visible to the naked eye. Nearer the 


‘orizon in front of him are to be seen Aries and Cetus, and rising on the left 
‘he Canes Venatici, Leo, and the flank of Monoceros ; while midway between 
‘he east and the meridian, Orion and Taurus, well-known constellations to 
€ ost unobservant—the former, perhaps, the most beautiful in the 
1; )©lS--are conspicuous objects. On the right, bidding us farewell, are 
- reules, Cerberus, and Ramus, Sagitta, the head and body of Aguila, -. 
i. nileus, and Aquarius ; Lyra and Cygnus remaining with us a little longer yo 


t-lines ©! 

Bourget; 

, on spor 

lorophy! : 

the phos 

he electric j 
of grane 





} » y ° , 
“ne basil “adden the western sky, after Venus, now the evening star, and rapidly —— a eT ra. 2.~—Kel 
” , iCTeasina . ] ili Age . IG. i. 2 / J é j Ilinw ) per of the Sun. 
Sing in brilliancy, has set. 
cave rise “Or are the morning skies less worthy our attention, for the planets Juupite rs seen In an inverting telescope : in the tirst. N. shows the northernmo t point 
3 >* t ~ 7 , . 


cteur took ‘urn, Mars, and Mercury, may all be seen shining with greater or | 


of the moon’s limb, the certec of the sun beiny given in the latter. 
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ONE YEARS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 
(By Jaurs Giarsuer, F.R.S., &c., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 











- i 
Ess Highest Lowest | Mean Difference Rain. 
i¢ z F Reading Reading Tem- | of Degree 

Years, @ &-£ of the of the Range. perature Average of Sey 

cea i® Thermo- Thermo- of the of Twenty Humidity. Number) Amount 

f= S ‘meter. meter. Air. Years. of days  Col- 

g°oe- it fell. | lected. 

In S ad ° ° ° | Tn. 

1841 2085 | 583 222 | fl 42°7 —7 oo) 14 | 37 
lag 29°78 559 \) i nr eo) a8 | —6 ws 21 42 
1s43 2-90 575 27°4 wl 43-5 +04 wl 21 2'3 
lets 20-87 1 274 | wr7 “no +06 92 3 "3 
18 274 596 21 | 3G 4°83 +24 “we 223 24 
1846 615 24°4 Sal wo +26 co) il 15 
1847 *O~ 65 265 41's WoO | +35 vl 19 20 
18 Bh S78 HZ | 826 8 | +04 mt 19 12 
1s 20°% 17 23°5 jeg el | +07 NO li 15 
1sh0 2H 41°3 279 33°4 65 +31 sti 4 2°5 
1851 29°96 534 203 201 379 | —8&'5 82 19 06 
1852 | 20°4 2") 32°6 20-5 4n9 | 455 Kz 2% 6-0 
1853, 3012 irs 25:8 x6) 42°1 —1'3 as il 15 
1854, «1 2we0 416 25°9 $6°7 vrs -2°4 a 13 14 
1855 wa non 25°7 42°% 41°% 21 a5 17 13 
1856 3018 wo 194 38-6 “r7 —2°7 SN 10 10 
1857 wri2 643 320 6|)|l6B4KS ios +24 oft 5 13 
1858 29°93 50 mE | «287s 39°6 —3°s ti 7 ws 
REO wo rk 25h 349 42:1 13 &7 13 29 
1860 PO-R7 55°3 2s°5 26°58 “rs —26 | a) ll 2°5 
1861 £074 57's 23°2 346 “irs —26 | 87 15 3°2 


The reading of the barometer was low at the beginning of the month, 
being at the level of the sea 20°30 inches only. It increased to 30°04 inches 
by the 4th ; decreased to 20°61 by next day ; and from this time till the 16th 
day it was alternately increasing and decreasing, but keeping always below 
its average. 
viz., 20°10 inches. A 
the point 30 inches on Sunday, the 17th, to 30°61 inches, the highest reading 
of the month on the 19th; it turned to decrease on this day, at first slowly, 
and then quickly, to 29°38 by the 22nd, having passed below the point 
30 inches on the 21st. 
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On the 13th day the lowest reading in the month took place, | 
It rose 14 inches in the six following days, passing | 


It increased to 30°14 inches by the 24th ; fell then to | 


20°54 by the 26th ; increased again to 30°03 inches by the 2sth ; fell to 2982 | 


inches by next day ; and was 29°00 inches at the end of the month. With 
exception of the 4th day, the mean daily pressure of the atmosphere till 
the 16th day was always below its average ; from the 17th to the 20th, the 
24th, 25th, and 2sth, above ; and the remaining days below. The average 
for the whole month, 29°74 inches, as may be gathered from the preceding 
facts, was low, being two-tenths of an inch in defect of the average for this 


month, and when compared with the results of the preceding twenty years | 


in the above table, it will be seen that in one instance only, viz, in 15852, a 
less pressure has been recorded, and in one other year it has just been 
equalled, viz., in 1845. In all other Novembers, eighteen in number, the 
pressure of the atmosphere has been greater than in the past month. The 
zreatest of all took place in the year 1856, and was 30°15 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in every November since 1541, is shown 
in coluian 3; the last is 57°S°. By casting the eve up the column, it will be 
seen thut this reading has been exceeded in 15 out of the 20 years ; the 
highest was 66°3° in 1857; and it exceeds the reading in the remaining 5 
years ; the lowest was 53°4° in 1551. 


The lowest temperatures of the air are shown in column 4; in the past | 


month it fell to 23°2° ; it has been lower on 3 occasions only during the past 
20 years, viz., in 1841, when it was 22°2° ; in 1856, when it was 194°, and in 
ISS8, when it was 20°5°. In all other vears it was higher than 23°. 

The meon high day temperature in November was 47°3° ; the average for 
the past 20 years is 49°3° ; therefore, the days have been 2°0° colder than 
usual. 

The mean low night temperature in November was 341° ; the average is 
37°7° ; therefore, the nights have been a little more than 33° colder than 
usual, 

The extreme ranqe of temperature is shown in column 5 ; in the month just 
passed, it was 34°60", exceeding its average by 1°0~ ; in 1847 it was 41°5°, and 
in 1842 it was 24's" only. 

The mean temp raiure of the air is shown in the next column. 


The mean 


or average is 43°4° ; in the month just passed it was 40°s°, being precisely of | 


the same value as in the preceding year. In 1852 the mean temperature of 
November was 48°0°, the highest ; whilst in 1551 it was 37°0°, the lowest in 
the series. It is remarkable that these extremes should have happened in 
vonsecutive Vears. 

The departures of the monthly neans trom th arerade are shown in column 

7: those to which the sign + is affixed indicate that the mean tem- 
perature Was above the average, and those to which the sign is affixed 
show that the mean temperature was below the average ; it is shown that 
from 1843 to 1852, every November, with the exception of 1851, was above 
its average temperature ; and that since 1853, every one, with the exception 
of 1857, has been below its average temperature. This grouping of warm 
and of cold Novembers is remarkable. 
The degree of humidity in the past month was S7; on a scale supposing 
the air when quite dry to be represented by 0, and when quite wet by 100, the 
mean or average is SY; therefore, the air has been somewhat dryer than 
usual. 

The number of days on which ravi I ll was 15 . 
and 1852, it fell on 23 days in each year; im is45 it fell on 22 days ; 
1s58 it fell on 7, and in 1857 on 5 days only. 

The fall of rain 48 sho my in last ‘ly and shows the large fall ot 
52 inches in November, 1861, exceeding the average by 2's inches ; this fall 
has only been exceeded once during the past 1 vears, \ i7., In lso2, when 
the amount Was 6 inche 8.3 the least fall Was OO inch in IS5S. 

Dy reference to the diagram it will be seen that even the highest t Inperi- 
tures of the air have frequently been very low ; on the ISth the temperature 
throughout the day was below 32°, the maximum noted was 31s ; the tem- 
perature on the Sth rose to 55)°; from the 12th to the 20th the temperature 
was always below 50°, it rose to 53° nearly on the Zist, was then below 50 
ull the 24th ; on this day, at midnight, the minimum temperature of the 
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day took place, viz., 26°, and from this time the temperature increased, tij} 
midnight on the 25th, when the maximum for the day took place, viz, 49° . 
the temperature still increased to 57°8° on the 26th, when the highest tem. 
— in the month took place. The average high day temperature jy 

vovember is 49°2°. The low temperatures were frequently low and below 
their average value for this month, viz. 37°0°. On the 19th the lowest ten) 
perature in the month took place, viz., 23}°. 


Diagrain, showing the maximum, the average, and the minimum temperature of 
the air daily for November, 1861. 
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The mean daily temperature this month declines rapidly from 463° at the 
beginning, to 414° at the end, the mean for the month being 43°4° ; and if 
the points on the black line be compared with an imaginary line passing 
from a point a little above 46° at the beginning, to a point a little below 
42° at the end of the month, it will be seen that, till the 25th day, the tem- 
perature was below its average, with the exception of the 5th, Gth, 21st, and 
22nd days. On the 16th, 17th, and Isth, a remarkable cold prevailed ; for « 
parallel we must go back to the year 1858 (see THE Lonpon Review of 
Nov. 23rd). On the 25th day a warmer period set in. 

From the middle of the month the changes of temperature were frequent 
end to large amouits. 

The readinys of a Negretti and Zambra’s blackened bulb radiation ther- 
mometer, placed with its bulb in the full rays of the sun, read as high as 92 
on the Lith; 85° on the 21st ; and it did not read higher than 45° on the 
17th, and 35° on the Lsth. The mean for the month was 65}°. The readings 
of a terrestrial radiation thermometer, with its bulb placed on the grass and 
exposed to the sky, read as low as 16° on two nights, and on many nights 
below 30°. The inean for the month was 280°. 

Fogs were prevalent on G6 days ; thunder was heard on | day ; lightning 
was seen on 3 evenings ; snow fell on two days ; and yales were prevalent on 
» days. 

The mean directions of the wind reduced to the four cardinal points, were 
N. 4; E.$; 58.9); and W. 16. The averages for November-tsom the pre- 
ceding twenty years are N. 63; E.5; 8.8}; and W. 7; so that there has 
been an excess of S. and W. winds during the month, notwithstanding the 
low temperature. 

The mean temperature of the month of November, in groups of ten years, 
since 1771, is as follows : 

1829 was 45°5 


The mean temperature of eae 1779 was 418 | The mean temperature of 7 


ten years ending ............06 ten years ending .......... ei 
“ ‘ 1789 ,, 5 | - m3 1839 ,, 45° 
” ” 1799 ” 41's ” ” 1849 ” 4) 
o PP 1809 ,, 41'S * 99 1859 ,, £» 
os se 1819 ,, 42°4 


The characteristics of this month were low atmospheric pressure, lo» 
temperature by day, still lower by night, a degree of humidity somewhat les 
than the average, and a fall of rain heavier, with one exception, than an) 
November for the past forty-six years. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Tue great event of the week has been the production of Messrs. Balfe & 
Bridgeman’s new opera, “ The Puritan’s Daughter,” represented for the firs 
time on Saturday last. The appearance of the Opera House, Covent 
Garden, on that occasion reminded one of a * Huguenots,” or * Don Giovannl 
night, at the Italian opera, with Mario and Grisi, or Tamberlik, in the 
principal parts, when every nook and corner, every available spot, finds Its 
occupant ; while in enthusiastic demonstrations the lovers of English mus: 
were quite “& la hauteur” of the fastidious votaries of Southern melody. 
Nor is it at all surprising that it should be so. The name of Balfe alone 1s + 
“tower of strength.” A new work from his pen is as great an event as 
new book by Dickens or Thackeray. He is for England what Rossini is 1 
Italy, and Auber for Fran Like them, he has the ear of the people, ane 
possesses theit sympathy. P ilfe’s music, they know, is never “ slow.” What 
ever his defects and his shortcomings, dulness is not one of them. He may 
not always be original, nor dignified, nor learned, but he is sure to be amusiD; 
Hence his great popularity. The “Bohemian Gurl” cannot lay claim to mer 
than ordinary invention, nor can it boast of deep study and profound art. 
Neither can ** The Puritan’s Daughter ;” and yet, unless we are much mu 
taken, both will live long after the * Biancas” and other pale imitations ¢ 
the Meyerbeer and Halevy schools, shall have disappeared. But, 1t W) 
be asked, is then the “ Puritan’s Daughter” superior to “ Satanella,” to the 
* Rose of Castille,” or the “ Bravo's Bride?” and if so, wherein consists 1© 
superiority / : 

The first query we may answer in the affirmative, the second we sha: 
endeavour to settle satisfactorily. In the first place, the book of th 
“ Puritan’s Daughter,” by Mr. T. V. Bridgeman, is better than the ceneralit} 
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of English opera books. 
out. The subject possesses sufficient dramatic interest for the purpose, while 
che characters are drawn with skill and taste. Though the verses are not 
particularly striking, or replete with poetic inspiration, they are yet flowing 
nd graceful. The dialogue is written with great care, and contains touches 
of wit and humour. At the first representation it was clearly felt that the 
ylot stood in need of curtailment, by which process the book could be im- 
proved. The author seems to have entertained the same opinion, since on 
its second performance we found the opera considerably abridged, but we 
sill think not sufficiently so to make it permanently acceptable. With 
regard to the music we wish to speak with impartiality and candour. It is 
pleasing and natural. To say that it is original, would be going beyond the 
truth. Verdi, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Auber, have all left undeniable im- 
pressions on the mind of the composer, which are reflected in his music, not 
<9 much in substance as in manner and character. His melodies, however, 
invariably bear the “ Balfean” stamp ; they are winning, and smart, but 
seldom new. 

In his orchestration Mr. Balfe exhibits a practised hand, a ready pen, and 
a good knowledge of the qualities and peculiarities of the various instruments 
at his command—neveér seeking after effect, and therefore always obtaining 
it with ease and success. That he knows how to write for the voice, has long 
since been proved, and perhaps never more clearly than in the “ Puritan’s 
Daughter.” Like the author of the “libretto,” the composer, after the first 
night, has sacrificed a good deal of the original score to the requirements of a 
successful opera. He has used the pruning-knife with no unsparing hand, 
hut more still remains to be done to make it well balanced in interest and 
rounded in form. All things considered, therefore, the “ Puritan’s Daughter” 
can hardly fail to become a favourite opera, and must contribute to sustain 
the reputation of Mr. Balfe in all its characteristic popularity. A brief outline 
of the plot, and a few remarks on the most salient pieces, may not be thought 
amiss. 

The scene takes place in the reign of Charles IJ. at Middleton Castle, the 
residence of Colonel Wolf, an old Puritan, and chief of a conspiracy to deliver 
the country 

** From the despot, whose name 
Is a bye-word of shame.”’ 
Mary, the “ Puritan's Daughter,” loves Clifford, a young royalist, who is 
devotedly attached to her, and hopes eventually to obtain her hand ; but her 
father has destined her for Seymour, a buccaneer of the Spanish main, who 
claims her as a reward for assisting the conspirators in carrying off the person 
of the king, while on a journey from London to Dover. In the meanwhile, 
the “ Merry Monarch,” attended by his bosom friend, the Earl of Rochester, 
in one of his lovemaking wanderings- 
** By the tempest overtaken, 
By the darkness led astray,” 
seeks shelter at Middleton Hall, the very spot where the scheme for his 
destruction is laid. We should here state that Clifford, Mary’s lover, is 
secretary to the old Puritan, and residing with him. The king is at once 
recognized by Wolf, who proceeds to inform his companions of the valuable 
discovery, but luckily sufficient time is allowed to elapse, in order to enable 
Mary, to whom the king has revealed his rank, to acquaint him of the danger 
that threatens him. She determines to save the king, and issassisted in her 
ood work by Clifford, who, though harbouring feelings of jealousy against 
him, yet aids her in her plans, on receiving the assurance from the mouth of 
Charles himself that the girl is innocent. We now enter upon a series of 
acrifices more noble than any ever recorded in history or opera book, alike 
honorable to humanity, and creditable to the ingenuity of Mr. Bridgeman, the 
author. Charles effects his escape by assuming the dress of Clifford, who 
remains in his stead, and on the discovery being made, is sentenced to death 
vy the Roundheads, Poor Mary would willingly sacrifice ler life for that of 
1er lover ; indeed, she is on the point of doing so, but fortunately the king, 
with a party of soldiers, arrives in the nick of time to deliver Clifford from 
iis doom, by shooting down the imiscreant Seymour, who, one second later, 
would have fired his pistol at the head of his detested rival. This unties the 
snot. Mary is now rewarded for all her trials and sufferings. Not only 
‘oes she obtain the royal pardon for her father, but she has the desired 
‘licity of being at last united to the object of her affection, owing to the 
senerosity of the king, who may weil say, pointing to the beautiful heroine 
** For courage, true affection, constant worth, 
Where would you meet her equal upon earth 2” 


_A-second love affair, though in a humbler sphere, between Ralph, a silly 
‘ellow, who always means well, but somehow cannot express himself, and 
Jessie, a pretty young maiden, who expresses remarkably well what she does 
uean, gives rise to many amusing incidents. Thus the piece concludes, to 


the entire satisfaction of all parties, except, perhaps, Seymour, who, after all, 


Life 
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richly deserved his fate. A few remarks on the 

uusic must suffice. 

The opera is divided into three acts, the second of which is, we think, the 
st, although the first contains some very good pieces also. Amongst these 
re, in the first place, a ballad for Mary (Miss Louisa Pyne), “ Pretty, lowly, 

‘Hodest flower,” a charming melody, the only one that has a “cachet” of its 

Wn. But for a very inappropriate cadence introduced towards the end, the 

‘nang of Miss Pyne deserves the highest commendation. Equally happy is 

t€ song for Clifford (Mr. Santley), “Oh! would that I had died ere now,” 

_ttuly English ballad of the best kind, and beautifully rendered by Mr. 

vantley, who, we may here remark, by this new character has risen to the 

‘ghest place in his profession. A song for Woif (Mr. Corri), and a very 

Meerace scena for Ralph (Mr. Honey), were omitted at the second perform- 

“OCe, In the second act we find a very graceful solo for Mary, “ How well 
“yw JHect the night,” sung with the greatest finish and expression. 

Sc 18 followed by a duet, later forming itself into a trio, and finally 
“ing into a concerted piece, which forms the finale, wherein » ro 
“ence Of the drinking song for Rochester (Mr. Harrison), * Let others sing the 

“use of Wine,” is introduced with the happiest effect. This “ Punch song” 
uae ot the best things in the opera, and cannot fail to become popular. 

— Son sings it with great dash and humour. His other ballad, 

th we fond men,” might well be omitted. The air for Charles (Mr. 


“om : : 3 s ; 
110 weepest, gentle cirl,” deserves likewise honourable mention, 


Thus much for the plot. 


Its plan is well defined, and consistently carried 
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both on the score of the music and the singer. The whole of this act is 
capitally contrived—full of interest and dramatic sentiment ; but, again, we 
think condensation is requisite. Nothing remarkable strikes us in the third 
act. Here and there good bits and pretty situations occur, such as the air 
for Mary, “ My father dear,” most pathetically given by Miss Pyne, and per- 
haps the Rondo finale, “ A la Rode,” equally well executed, but they otier 
nothing ont of the common. We must not omit to mention that the introduc- 
tion of the overture in D major, three-four time, for four horns, besides being 
smooth and expressive, is very nicely scored, but reminds one rather of 
the horn phrase in “I Puritani.” The subject of the allegro, however, is 
stale, and the coda noisy. Altogether, this overture will scarcely enhance 
the fame of the composer in that particular line. 

The opera, we are glad to state, met with complete success, both at the 
first and the second representations. Many pieces were enthusiastically 
applauded, while the popular composer, the fortunate author, the esteemed 
conductor, and the deserving performers were several times summoned before 
the curtain, some during, and all at the conclusion of the performance, to 
receive the congratulations of a delighted audience. The orchestra and 
chorus, for their efforts, deserve the highest praise, and we sincerely hope the 
managers will be rewarded for the zeal and liberality bestowed upon the pro- 
duction of the * Puritan’s Daughter.” 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue “ Philharmonic Concerts,” eight in number, will commence on the 
10th of March, and be held at the Hanover-square Rooms, which are under- 
going extensive repairs, and .will be newly decorated. The “ Jubilee” 
meeting is to take place on the 14th of July, L862. 


We learn that Mr. Henry F. Chorley will deliver four lectures before 
Raster at the Royal Institution, on “ National Music.” 


Mr. Harris, on the part of Mr. Gye, we suppose, has been to Paris, to 
engage M. Obin, of the Theatre Impérial, for the Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, which, we are informed by the Gazette Musicale, will open next year 
earlier than usual, on account of the Great Exhibition. The company will 
be the same as that of last season, with the addition of M. Obin, as “ primo 
basso.” As a piece of interesting news, it is added that the production of 
“ Robert de Diable,” played for the first time in Italian, will be one of the 
great attractions of the season, with the following distribution of the prin- 
cipal parts :—-A lice, Madame Penco ; Isabella, Madame Miolan Carvalho ; 
Robert, Tamberlik ; Bertram, M. Obin; Raimbault, M. Neri-Baraldi. One 
of the “dancing stars” will perform the réle of the Abbess, while the 
nvise-en-serne Will be of the most magnificent description. The revival of 
“‘ Masaniello” and “Fra Diavolo” in Italian, is also talked of. We are 
surprised to find that no mention is made of the ** Huguenots” and “ Dinorah” 
among the operas performed for the jirst time in Italian, 


Mozart's quintet for clarionet and stringed instruments, wherein Mr. 
Lazarus created so yreat a sensation, at one of the “ Monday Popular Con- 
certs” has, it “ppears, found an equally enthusiastic reception in Paris, where 
it was performed at the last “ Sunday Popular Concert,” held in the “ Cirque 
Napoleon,” under the direction of M. Pasdeloup. The clarionet part was 
entrusted to M. Auroux. At the same concert Mendelssohn’s “ Italian 
Symphony” was included in the programme, and the slow movement 
re-demanded ; but it was not repeated until after the conclusion of the whole 
work. 

A grand mass, by Charles Gounod, will be executed in the Church of St. 
Eustache, by 400 Orphéonists. At the Italian Opera, “ Anna Bolena,” by 
Donizetti, the revival of which we announced some time since, has met with 
but moderate success. Madlle. Alboni was the unhappy heroine. A new 
opera, entitled “La voix humaine,” by M. Alary, ot “ Don Giovanni” 
notoriety, is in rehearsal at the Grand Opera. ‘* The human voice,” in the 
hands of M. Alary, is so clumsily treated, that we entertain yreat doubts as to 
the snecess of his new opera. 

The production of Herr Richard Wagner's “ Tristan und Isolde” is 
again on the fapis. The celebrated composer has returned to Vienna, 
and Herr Ander, the well-known tenor, who is to perform the principal 
part, made his re-appearance in an opera of Gluck’s, after an illness of 
six months. Gounod’s “ Faust” is also among the promised novelties, 


Malle. Adelina Patti, whom we hope te have the pleasure of hearing 


again next season, is at present “starring” at the Italian Opera in 
Berlin. 
NECROLOGY. 
LORD MEADOWBAN kK, 


On Saturday, the 30th ult., at Meadowbank House, Midlothian, aged SI, 
Alexander Maconochie-Welwood, of Garvock and Meadowbank, late one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, under the title of Lord Meadowbank. He was 
the eldest of the four sons of the late Allan Maconochie, of Meadowbank, better 
known by his courtesy title of Lord Meadowbank, the eminent man of scientific 
pursuits and Scottish Judge, by Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Wellwood, Esq., 
of Garvock, and maternal granddaughter of Sir George Preston, Bart., of Valley- 
field, near Edinburgh. He was born in March, 1777, and succeeded to the 
representation of the family at his father’s decease in 1816. He was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh, and was called to the Seottisi Bar in 1798, 
Having obtained a first-rate practice, he became successively Sheriff of East 
Lothian, and Solicitor-General for Scotland, in 1813; in 1816, and again in 1819, 
held the post of Lord Advocate. On being raised to the Scottish Bench, he took 
the title of Lord Meadowbank (which his father had borne before him), bat laid 
it aside on his retirement 1415. The deceased gentleman was a Magistrate 
and Denuty-Lieutenant for Fifeshire and Midlothian, and sat in one Parliament 


i 


| as M.P. for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and subsequently for the Fifeshire district 


He married, in 1805, Anne, daughter of the Right Hon. Robert 
Blair, Lord President of the Courts of Law in Scotland. He is succeeded by his 
con Allan Alexander, who is married to a daughter of the Earl of Stair. The 
family of Maconochie are 2 branch of the Campbells of Lochow (now represented 
by the Duke of Argyll), and were possessed of Inverawe and the surrounding 
district till attainted in 1661. iv! compensation from King 
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William III., they purchased the estate of Meadowbank, near Edinburgh, and 


assumed the additional name of Wellwood on succeeding to the entailed estate of 


Garvock. The late judge was a Tory of the old school, and his reputation stood 
high both as a lawyer and a man of letters. 


HON. J. FINCH. 
(mn Monday, the 25th ult., at Dover, aged 68, Lieut.-General the Hon. John 





Finch, C.B. He was the ninth child, and fifth son of Heneage, fourth Earl of 


Aylesford (and uncle of the present Earl), by the Lady Louisa Thynne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, first Marquis of Bath. He was born March 13th, 1793, and 
entered the army in 1809. He served in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 with 
the 15th Hussars, and was engaged at the battle of Vittoria, where he was 
severely wounded by a sabre cut, and also at Orthes and Toulouse. He was also 
present at, though not personally engaged in, the battles of the Pyrenees and the 
Nive, and had received the war medal with three clasps. He also accompanied 
Lord Combermere to India as his military secretary, and was present at the 


siege and capture of Bhurtpore. He became a Lieut.-General in 1855, and was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 34th Foot in the following year. He married, 


in July 1835, Katharine, daughter of the late Alexander Ellice, Esq. 





Sin P. Laverie.—On Tuesday, the 3rd instant, at his residence, Park-square, 
Regent’s Park, aged 83, Alderman Sir Peter Laurie. He was the son of the 
late John Laurie, Esq., of Stichell, co. Roxburgh, and was born in Scotland 
about the year 1780. He came to London at an early age, and entered upon a 
large business, as a contractor for the Indian Army. In 1823 he was appointed 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and was elected an Alderman of London (for 
Aldersgate Ward) in 1826; he also held the office of Lord Mayor in 1832-3. The 
deceased was senior Alderman of London at the time of his death, a Magistrate 


and Deputy-Lieutenant for both Middlesex and Westminster, and a Commissioner 
of Lieutenanty for London, and President of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and 


Bethlehem. In October last he was nominated, against his will, as a candidate 
for the Mayoralty a second time; and his last public act was to protest against 
his name being used for any such purpose. He married in 1804 Margaret, 


daughter of John Jack, Esq., but was left a widower in 1847. He was honest 
and plain spoken, but eccentric, and he will be long remembered in his capacity 
as one of the Magistrates at the Mansion House police-court. 

Sir C. Ocie, Barr.On Friday, the 29th ult., at Withdeane Court, near 
Brighton, of consumption, aged 18, Sir Chaloner Roe Majendie Ogle, Bart. He 
was the only son of the late Captain Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart., by the daughter 


and heiress of W. T. Roe, Esq., of Withdeane Court, Sussex, and was born in 
1843. He succeeded, in 1859, to his father’s title, which now becomes extinct by 


his death. His grandfather, Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., who died in 1858, was for 


some vears Admiral of the Fleet. 


R. F. Davis, Esg.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., at Gloucester-gardens, Hyde- 
park, aged 50), Richard Francis Davis, Esq. The deceased gentleman, who was 
of Welsh extraction, was for many years an eminent merchant in the City, and a 
Director of the Pernambuco Railway, and of the Mutual Life Asstrance Company, 
a@ also Chairman of the Australian Mining Cempany, and Managing Director of 
the Blaenavon Iron Company. He was also agent for, and manager of, the 
estates of several wealthy landholders in Scotland, the West-Indies, and Australia. 
He was a first-rate financier, and a thoroughly honest and worthy man. He was 


twice married, and has left a family to lament his loss. 
W. S. Ricnarpson, EsQg._-On Wednesday, the 6th ult., at his residence, 


26, Dorset-street, Dorset-square, aged 46, William Stevens Richardson, Esq. 


He was the youngest and last surviving of the three sons of the late Sir John 
Richardson, a Judge of the Common Pleas from 1818 to 1824 (who died in 1841), 


by Harriet, sister of the late Sir Charles Hudson Palmer, Bart., of Wanlip Hall, 
co. Leicester. He was born in 1815, and was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in honours, and was subse- 
quently called to the bar, though he never practised. He lived and died unmar- 
ried. His only sister is the wife of the Right Rey. Dr. George A. Selwyn, Bishop 


of New Zealand. 
C. G. Deurra, Esq.—On Wednesday, the 2 


owner of that seat. 


Lapy Canninc.—We regret to record the death of Lady Canning, wife of the 
Governor-General of India. Her ladyship had resided in London for some time, 
and expired on Thursday last, the 5th inst. She was the daughter of the first 


Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and was married to Lord Canning in the year 1835. 


Lapy W. Frrz-Roy.—-On Monday, the 2nd inst., at Hastings, aged 72, the Lady 
William Fitz-Roy. Her Ladyship was Georgiana, second daughter of the late 
Thomas Raikes, Esq., and sister of the first wife of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
She married, in 1816, the late Admiral Lord William Fitz-Roy, K.C.B., fifth son 
of the third Duke of Grafton, but was left a widow in May, 1857. She had issue 
two daughters and also a son, Mr. Francis Horatio Fitz-Roy, Captain in the 
qJuecn’s Own Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, who is married to a daughter of 


Lord Feversham. 


B. Aitry Nk, Esg.--On Friday, October 25th, at Brighton House, St. Vincent’s, 
West Indies, aged 33, Bouverie Alleyne, Esq. He was the third son of Sir 
Reynold Abel Alleyne, Bart., Colonial Secretary of that island, by Rebecca, 
daughter of John Olton, Esq., of Barbados. He was born in 1828, and married 
in 1856, a daughter of General Sir William M. G. Colebrooke, by whom he has left 
issue. The family of Sir R. Alleyne were formerly Lords of the Manor of 
Buckenhale, in Kent, but emigrated during the civil war to Barbados, where 
they became extensive landed proprietors. The elder brother of the deceased 


gentleman was the late Warden of Dulwich College. 


Mis. Finnts.—-On Wednesday, the 27th ult., at Park Gate, Wanstead, Essex, 
aged 56, Anne Lydia, wife of Mr. Alderman T. Q. Finnis. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy gentleman in the east end of London, we believe belong- 
ing to the ward which her husband represents; and in which she will be long 
remembered for her personal worth and unbounded charities, as well as in the 
neighbourhood of her residence at Wanstead. It will be within the remembrance 
of many of our readers with what grace and good sense she discharged the duties 
of Lady Mayoress during the year of Alderman Finnis’s mayoralty. She was 


buried on Wednesday last at Hythe, Kent. 


Lavy R. Kerr.—On Wednesday, the 27th ult., at Edinburgh, aged 76, the 
Lady Robert Kerr. Her ladyship was Mary, third daughter of the late 
Rey. Edmund Gilbert, of Windsor House, Cornwall. She married, in 1806, 


7th ult., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
aged 23, Chichely Gladwin Duppa, Esq. He was the youngest son of the late 
Francis B. Duppa, Esq., of Hollingbourne House, Kent, and brother of the present 
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Major-General Lord Robert Kerr, youngest son of the 5th Marquis of Lothia; 
but was left a widow in 1843. She had a family of eight children. (Of jo, 
daughters, one is the wife of General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B., and anothe, 
is a Maid of Honour to Her Majesty. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


General Dennis Herbert, of the Army of Her Britannic Majesty, residing , 
Exeter, where he died on the 19th September last, aged 85, had executed hi: 
will in 1852, appointing two of his daughters, Miss Isabella Frances Herbert, ang 
Mrs. Charlotte Broun, widow, joint executrices, to whom probate was granted 
on the 4th ultimo, the personalty being sworn under £7,000. His persona) 
property, together with his real estate, the General leaves amongst his fy, 
daughters who may be unmarried. The testator bequeathed to his wife an, 
amount of pay which might be due to him up to the time of his decease, in adqj. 
tion to the usual pension bestowed upon a General’s widow. General Herhe;; 
was a veteran in years, and a veteran in military service. He entered the arm, 
so far back as 1794 as an Ensign, and rapidly attained the various ranks ¢; 
Colonel, which he acquired in 1814. During this interval, which was the heigh; 
of the French war, this gallant officer was necessarily exposed to the vicissitudes 
of an active military career, and was present at many a hard-fought conteg. 
This veteran officer sustained the honour of the British flag at so remote a periog 
as the campaign under the Duke of York and Lord Moira. General Herber; 
attained the rank of Major-General in 1825, Lieutenant-General 1838, ang 
received the well-merited reward for his long and arduous military services by 
having conferred upon him the rank of full General in 1854. He was one of the 
oldest Generals in the army, and was on full pay up to the period of his death. 


Major Thomas Edward Bowker Moubray, of Clifton-terrace, Brightoy, 
at which place he died on the 21st October last, had made his will the mont}, 
preceding, appointing his brother, George Henry Moubray, Esq., sole executor, 
and also trustee, in conjunction with Robert Maitland, Esq., of Tokenhouse-yari, 
stockbroker. Probate was granted on the 18th ult. by the London Court, ang 
the personalty sworn under £5,000. This gallant officer, who only retired from 
the military service a short time previous to his death, held the rank of Major i: 
the 53rd Foot. His will is very brief and comprehends a few bequests pure) 
of afamily nature. Major Moubray has bequeathed to his unmarried sister » 
legacy of £1,000, and to a friend £800, these are immediate bequests ; the 
remainder of his entire property is given to his mother for her life, and on he 
decease it is directed to be divided into four equal portions between his brothers, 
George H. Moubray, Esq., Paymaster in H.M.’s service; and Lieutenant Mon. 
bray, and his sisters, Mrs. Captain Rolland and Mrs. Edward Domville, o! 
Greenwich Hospital, each taking an equal share. 


The late Right Hon. John Viscount Arbuthnott, of Arbuthnott House, 
N.B., died at Berlin without having made any will. Letters of adminis. 
tration were taken out in this country on the 4th ultimo by his son, the 
present Viscount, the Dowager Lady Arbuthnott having renounced. The lat: 
Viscount Arbuthnott was descended from an ancient family holding lands from s 
long a period as the twelfth century up to the present time, from father to sov- 
(with only one exception) without any intermission. The first Viscount was 
raised to the Peerage of Scotland for his attachment to the person and fortune: 
of the unfortunate Charles I., and was one of the few faithful adherents of that 
monarch, and on the Restoration received the merited reward of his faithfu 
attachment. ‘The late Viscount formerly filled the office of Lord Lieutenant fi 
the county of Kincardine, Scotland, and attained to the patriarchal age of 82. 

Mrs. Catherine Scott, widow (formerly wife of Samuel Ponsonby Scott, Esq,), 
whose will, executed January last, was proved in the Bristol Court in May 
following, Mrs. Scott having a power of appointment over the residue of the 
property under the will of her son, the late John Henry Scott, Esq., formerly 0! 
Torquay, Devon, but afterwards residing at the city of Dublin, and which powe' 
of disposition she has exercised by appointing her son, Samuel Ponsonby Scott, 
Esq., the recipient of the property. Under these circumstances a special grant 
was made on the 21st of November to the person appointed to act on behalf 0 
the interested party. 





John Irving Glennie, Esq., of 15, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, an 
of Doctors’ Commons, whose death occurred on the 20th October last, at his 
residence, executed his will in 1857, appointing his relict sole executrix, W) 
proved the same on the 20th ult., the personalty being sworn under £25,000. 
Mr. Glennie was a partner in the long established and highly respectable firm 
Messrs. Sladen, Glennie, and Farquhar, Proctors, and practised professionally * 
many years, and up to the period of his decease, and obtained the contidenc: 
and esteem of all persons with whom he transacted business, as well as the wart 
regard of all those with whom he familiarly associated. ‘The testator has be- 
queathed his property to his relict, subject to the payment of several legacies 
and specific bequests to his children, his sisters, to friends and clerks, appoimt 
his relict also residuary legatee. There are many bequests, but they are all sm 
in amount; there is one, however, which shows that Mr. Glennie was an ardez! 
lover of “bonnie” Scotland, with its wild and picturesque highlands, as we fin 
that he has left his highland accoutrements and gun to his son Alexander. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Connop, formerly residing at Enfield, Middlese: 
afterwards of Birdhurst, Croydon, Surrey, and late of Charley-wood House, Rics- 
mansworth, Herts, died at the latter residence on the 20th September last, hav!" 
made his will in 1857, appointing as executors and trustees his brother, Lie 
tenant-Colonel Richard Connop, and his nephew, William Woodham Connop, Es¢ 
to whom probate was granted on the 13th ult. The personalty was sworn Ww" 
£100,000. This gallant officer, who was formerly in the 55th Foot, but who bs 
retired from the service, died possessed of a handsome fortune, both rea Ke 
personal, which he has bequeathed exclusively to his wife and family. To® 
wife the Colonel has left an annuity of £900, an immediate legacy of £50"; et 
the plate, carriages, furniture, &c. To his daughter the testator has beques 

_ his freehold and leasehold estates for life, and upon her decease to her child? $ 
and on failure of children, then to his son Ernest. The Colonel has beque#" 
to his son Harry an annuity of £800; and has directed the residue of his ©? 
estate to be divided between his daughter and his two sons, share anc *™ 
alike. These dispositions constitute the contents of the will. 
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